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New lightweight casuals made of Bucklon, wonderful 
fabric discovery with exceptional wearability. It resists dirt and 
soiling— washes clean with light sudsing and water. Three styles, 
5 brilliant colors— Forest Green, Grey, Blue, Tobacco, Red. 
Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


She Illustrated Boys’ sires 6 " 

Other styles 9.99 to 12.99. Higher Denver West. 

pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 




liisterine is for breath- 

tooth paste is for teeth 


Ijisterine hills had breath germs tooth paste doesn't even reach ! 


Germs all over your mouth and throat cause most bad breath. 
Tooth paste can’t even reach most of these germs, let 
alone kill them. You need a free-flowing liquid antiseptic — 
Listerine Antiseptic — to do that. Listerine is amazingly 
"wet” — far more fluid than any tooth paste. And 
Listerine Antiseptic kills germs as no tooth paste can — 
on contact, by millions. No wonder Listerine 
stops bad breath four times better than tooth paste! 

Every time you. brush your teeth, 

reach for Listerine 

★ TUNE IN "THE LORETTA YOUNG SHOW" NBC-TV NETWORK 


YOU KILL GERMS ON 
4 TIMES AS MUCH ORAL SURFACE 
THE LISTERINE WAY* 



Your tooth paste The listerine way 

reaches only this covers lour times 

small area around more germ-laden 

teeth and gums, surface, kills 

And no tooth paste germs all over 

is antiseptic. mouth, throat. 

•See directions on label. 
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Lowest fares in history 
to Peru and you fly by 

PANAGRA. DC-8 JET 



r* r\ r*r\ round tri P from Miami by DC-8 
$380. DO ... or go DC-7 for $40 less 
__ — round trip from New York by 
$40 I .OU DC-8. $50 less by DC-7 


L ima is one of the loveliest cities in the 
i world. It has an aura of gracious hos- 
pitality that makes you happy to be there 
sharing the sunshine and sights with other 
travelers. 

A blend of Indian, colonial and modern, 
you find deluxe hotels around the corner 
from 400-year-old palaces, narrow streets 
with overhanging wooden balconies . . . 
broad tree-lined avenues framed by 
streamlined mansions. 

And you can go farther afield for very 
little money because of the low cost of 
travel in Peru. For example, a 3-day trip 
to Cuzco costs only $87 for each of two 
and covers air fare, hotel, meals, sight- 
seeing. And it includes a trip to Machu 
Picchu, the mysterious “lost” Inca city. A 
3-day weekend in Huancayo costs only 
$35, and at the Sunday Fair, you can find 
rare bargains in textiles. 

And all this is so near by DC-8 Jet, over 
the routes of National, Pan American and 
Panagra. For a 130-page book “How to 
Get the Most Out of Your Trip to South 
America,” send to Mr. Don Wilson, 
Room 4494, Panagra, Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 



Cuzco Indians wear their hats two ways — like a salad bowl in sunshine — like an umbrella in rainfall. They wear their costumes daily. 
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The collegians had their day 
at the NCAA track and field 
championships last weekend. 
Now they go against the vet- 
erans, like Olympic 400-meter 
hurdle champ Glenn Davis. 


Painting bg Morion lloberls 


Next week 



► What's behind the flaring 
antics of the White Sox' Bill 
Veeck? More than just a 
clown, he is one of the most 
purposeful and lively charac- 
ters enlivening baseball today. 


► Yachting Editor Carleton 
Mitchell, trying for his third 
straight Bermuda race victory 
in his 38-foot yawl Finisterre, 
gives a report on the 635- 
mile ocean run to the south. 


► Many years ago in Austra- 
lia, Archie Moore learned a 
secret (so he says) from the 
aborigines. What that secret 
is, and what it means to him, 
he reveals for the first time. 
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TRIG KEEPS A MAN SO 
ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN’T FIND HIM! 


££• TRIG'S the new deodorant ' — ■> 
designed specially for men! 

•♦“TRIG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration all day! 

TRIG protection builds 
throughout the day. That’s 
staying power ! 

£*TRIG has a clean smell and 
a neat roll-on applicator. 

BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN' 5 ’, VITA LIS*', I PAN A r 
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MEMO 

from the publisher 


S ports Illustrated’s main 
claim to uniqueness is that it is a 
contemporary magazine. As such it 
reflects the revolution that has made 
sport a larger part of life and at the 
same time has made life itself larger. 
Bowling, for instance, as you will see 
when you step into your 1960-style 
neighborhood establishment, is no 
longer what it used to be; it has at- 
tracted a new class of people to its 
modern lanes. But I can think of few 
better examples of this revolution 
than the one Matt Mann suggests in 
this issue as he begins (abetted by 
his granddaughter Marilyn and Artist 
Ed Vebell) a series of lessons on how 
to teach a child to swim. 

When the century opened, the 
greatest virtue in learning to swim 
was that sooner or later in a human 
life that might be the only means of 
saving one. But as Mann points out, 
today swimming is also a prerequisite 
to a growing list of contemporary joys 
like water skiing, skin-diving, wave 
riding and underwater photography. 
It is also the only safe gateway to a 
number of others like sailing, motor- 
boating and canoeing. These are more 
than ever with us, and our life is larg- 
er for it. 

It was not quite that way in 1908 
when Mann became the swimming 
instructor at the Central YMCA in 
Buffalo. “While losing a great ama- 
teur,” the Buffalo Enquirer said then, 
“the city will be the gainer, as we are 
in need of instruction in the art of 
swimming. The day is coming when 



MARILYN, VEBELL AND MANN 


more attention will be paid to it. The 
YMCA is to be congratulated on se- 
curing Mr. Mann.” 

During the next half century oth- 
ers came in line for congratulations — 
the University of Syracuse, Y ale, Har- 
vard, Navy, the University of Michi- 
gan (where over a period of 30 years 
Mann-coached teams achieved na- 
tional dominance with 207 wins, 3 
ties and only 26 losses) and Oklaho- 
ma, where he coaches now. And dur- 
ing that half century, thanks in part 
to Mann himself, the day indeed 
came when more attention was paid 
to swimming. 

No one who knows him doubts 
Mann's desire to win or the pleasure 
he takes in winning. But if you ask 
this developer of countless champions 
and coaches, and the coach himself 
in 1952 of one of the most successful 
of U.S. Olympic swimming teams, 
where he has found his richest reward, 
he answers at once, “Why, in teach- 
ing kids to swim.” 

And the contemporary reward for 
the kids themselves, Matt Mann 
knows better than most, is as deep 
and wide as all the water in the world. 
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"Keep blowing . . . I see smoke ” 

Clear sky, bright sun . . . the makings of a great day. So make the most of it. Like 
brewing beer; fine ingredients are only the beginning. Important thing is how these 
ingredients are used. Take water. Here Schlitz goes Nature one better. Breaks water 
down, builds it up to special standards. Another reason why Schlitz is so refreshingly 
different. THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 

Move up to Schlitz 

Watch Ray Milland as "MARKHAM,” CBS-TV every Thursday. 

© I960 Jos. Schlitzrilrewing Milwaukee, Wls„ Brooklyn, N.Y., Los .Angeles, 'Cal., Kansas City, Mo., Tarnfft, Fl^ 
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Meet «IAA si ’MS'XJTAi Everything you do is more fun when you take 
ANGLIA, England’s newest, proudest export, a totally new kind of prac- 
tical car! Nimble new 42 h.p. overhead valve engine simply roars (purrs 
actually) away from competitors! Lion-sized passenger comfort. More 
window area, for safety, including that zippy Z-line rear window. Superb 
British craftsmanship. Parts and expert service from over 700 dealers 
coast-to-coast. Costs only $ 1629* and gives you up to 40 m. p. g. Counting 
everything, ANGLIA can save you up to Ek per mile. Going to the 
beach this week end? ANGLIA savings will pay for your beach hat! 


Get the JL50H s share of driving fun ! 



LOOK FOR THIS SIGNA FORD J CHOOSE FROM 12 MODELS IN THE ENGLISH FORD LINE, 

INCLUDING ANGLIA.V^ Une ^ PREFECT. CONSUL, ZEPHYR, ZODIAC, AND THAMES VANS. 

FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER, CALL YOUR LOCAL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25. 

Made in England for ihe Ford Motor Company Dearborn, Mich. Sold ond serviced in the United States by selected dealers who are listed in the Yellow Pages. For further inform 
Cor Sales, Ford Motor Compony, 3000 Schaefer Road, Doorborn, Mich. *Mfr's. suggested retail price at Eostern S Gulf ports of entry. State and local taxes ond tronsporlo 




One swallow tells you Schweppes is worth more! 


F ollow Commander Whitehead’s example. Pour 
yourself a jigger of gin— or vodka— or rum. Mix 
it with Schweppes— the authentic tonic mixer, 
famous from Singapore to the Sudan. Now swallow. 

You will taste Schweppes inimitable flavor — it 
comes from imported English ingredients. Curiously 


refreshing. Mysteriously thirst-quenching! And 
you’ll discover Schweppervescence — famous little 
bubbles that last your whole drink through. 

Just one swallow tells you why Schweppes has to 
cost more than ordinary tonics. The happy fact is 
that it costs so little more! ^ 



WRITE DAIMLER 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


;S. MECHANICAL 


SPECIFICATIONS, AND 
INFORMATION ON 
DEALER NEAREST YOU. 


Fine 


d eat it, too. You have performance and quality, or vice versa. 

A rare combination, indeed, in a sports car. 

w SP250 — a truly Superior V8 Sports Car 

OF THE DAIMLER COMPANY, LTD., COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
The highest performance imaginable is yours. 

You'll have to test-drive it to fully appreciate that statement. 

And with the Daimler background, you get true quality 
and superb craftsmanship. 

IN THE WEST: Earle C. Anthony, Inc., 1000 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
IN THE EAST : The Daimler Corporation, P. O. Box 6790, Baltimore 4. Md. 



A Complete Domain of Pleasure 


Beach & Cabana Club, Yacht & Country 
Club. 2 championship golf courses, 3 pools, 
tennis, 3 par Pitch 'n Putt Entertainment 
Dancing nightly under the stars to 
top bands 100% air-conditioned. 
Under Direction of Sidney Banks 

VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


DURASHARP 


DURASHARP 
famous throughout Europe for o 
years, are now available for the fir 
to discriminating buyers in the U. S 



Fabricated in West Germany from the fin- 
est Swedish chrome steel, DURASHARP 
blades fit any standard double-edge razor. 
Each precision-honed, rust-free blade 
gives 10 to 15 superior shaves. 



10-blade DURASHARP dispenser— $1.00 
postpaid. To order, simply send check or 
money order to: DURASHARP CORPORA- 
TION, Box 609, New York 9, New York. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 
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EUROPEAN 

EVENTS 


The major sports attractions 
in West Germany this summer 

june 23-26 International German Shoot- 
ing Championships, Wiesbaden. 

june 25-26 International Riding Tourna- 
ment, Cologne. 

june 25 Union Horse Race, Cologne. 

june 25-26 German Olympic Rowing 
Trials, Duisberg. 

june 25-26 International Canoeing Re- 
gatta, Hanover. 

july i-io International CHIO Horse 
Show, Aachen. 

july 2 International Frankschild Rowing 
Regatta, Schweinfurt. 

july 2-3 German Olympic Diving Trials, 
Bad Kissingen. 

july 2-3 International Rowing Regatta, 
Essen. 

july 3 German Derby at Horn, Hamburg. 

july 3-4 German Olympic Boxing Trials, 
Berlin. 

july 7-10 International Tennis Tourna- 
ment, Cologne. 

july 8-io International Auto and Motor- 
cycle Races, Niirburg. 

july 9-10 International Rowing Regatta, 
Hamburg. 

july 13-17 International Horse Show, 
Hamburg. 

july 14-15 German Olympic Canoeing 
Trials, Prien. 

july 16-17 International Model Boat Re- 
gatta, Ulm. 

july 16-17 German University Track and 
Field Championships, Gottingen. 

july 16-17 German Amateur Bicycle 
Racing Championships, Bochum. 

july 16-17 International Rowing Regat- 
ta, Hanover. 

july 16-17 German Olympic Decathlon 
Trials, Schweinfurt. 

july 18-22 Europe Cup Race for 30-sq. 
Boats, Starnberg. 

july 18-24 International Golf Tourna- 
ment, Cologne. 

july 20-21 German Swimming Cham- 
pionships, Berlin. 







More cars drop anchor at the Esso Sign than at any other emblem in the 
world! It’s flattering... but it's a big responsibility, too. An obligation to offer 
better value in every way. This week, get to know the man who 
provides you with Happy Motoring products and services. 

He'll show you why his Esso Sign is the World's First Choice! 


ESSO STANDARD. DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL A 


FINING COMPANY 
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EUROPEAN EVENTS continued 





new york’s happiest visitors nnmniTiniirn 
every summer are guests at the AIR-CONDITIOIMED 


Located on fashionable upper 
Fifth Avenue, Hotel St. Regis is 
in the very center of exciting 
midtown in the world's most 
dazzling city. At its threshold are the 
world's smartest shops and salons, 
theatres, art exhibitions. 

Central Park, Rockefeller Center, 
the United Nations Plaza, 
and the Coliseum. 

The traditionally fine services 
within the hospitable walls 
of this renowned hotel 
are constantly maintained 
to provide guests with only the best. 


Pierre Bultinck, 
General Manager 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th ST. 


MERCEDES- 
^ BENZ or 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

the nation’s largest 

Mercedes dealer invites you 
to inspect the 1960 models 
of Mercedes-Benz including 
the new 220 Series. 

Your order now will assure early deliv- 
ery of color and model. 

Warrington Imports Inc. 

v 701 Lancaster Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa. LA 5-5550 



the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


rollsI Now on display ... the new 

E? ROLLS-ROYCE 

*n\ Silver Cloud II 

ROYCE l and the Bentley "S" 2. 

Warrington Motors Imports Inc. 

701 Lancaster Ave., Bryn Mawr. Pa. LA 5-5550 


26 EAST Ull sum »J MASIMN AVENUE 
TE-VIX.OH 8-0590 




££ ' 



the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


July 22-24 German Track and Field 
Championships, Berlin. 

july 23 International Fencing Matches, 
Ludwigshafen. 

july 23-24 International Rowing Regat- 
ta, Bad Ems. 

july 24 International Solitude Race for 
the Grand Prix of Germany, Stuttgart. 

july 28-31 Resorts Open Tennis Tourna- 
ment, Nordemey. 

july 28-august io German Canoeing 
Festival and Championships, Prien. 

july 30-31 International Faustball Tour- 
nament, Schweinfurt. 

july 30-31 German Rowing Champion- 
ships, Duisburg. 

july 31 Grand Prix of Germany, Niir- 
burg. 

august i-ii International Tennis Tour- 
nament, Hamburg. 

august e German Olympic Track and 
Field Trials, Hanover. 

august 6-7 German Water Polo Cham- 
pionships, Soltau. 

august 7 International Schauinsland 
Hill Climb, Freiburg im Breisgau. 

august ii-i3 German Youth Tennis 
Championships, Cologne. 

august 13-14 Rhine Cup Sailing Race, 
Niederwalluf. 

august 13-14 German Junior Track and 
Field Championships, Kassel. 

august 19-21 Riding and Driving Tour- 
nament, Verden. 

august i9-2i German Shooting Cham- 
pionships, Nuremberg. 

august 20 International Track Meet, 
Germany vs. Switzerland, Freiburg im 
Breisgau. 

august 27-28 German Archery Cham- 
pionships, Cologne. 

august 28-september i German Senior 
Tennis Championships, Bad Neuenahr. 

august 28-september 4 Gala Horse 
Racing Week, Baden-Baden. 

September 3-4 German Stunt Cycling 
Championships, Wiesbaden. 

September 4 International 500-km. Race 
for small cars, Niirburg. 

September 12-17 German Star Class Sail- 
ing Championships, Prien. 

September 17 International Track and 
Field Festival, Hanover. 
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YESTERDAY 


F light to 
Oblivion 


Harriet Quimby was beautiful 
and brave but she chose the 
wrong time to make history 

by JERRY SEIBERT 

T he morning of April 16, 1912 was 
still and cold in England. Thick, 
black clouds floated low overhead. At 
a narrow airfield a few miles from 
Dover a 28-year-old American woman 
named Harriet Quimby bundled her- 
self into a long, gray wool overcoat, 
a raincoat and a heavy sealskin stole. 
She pulled on a pair of thick gray 
gloves and climbed nimbly into the 
cockpit of a frail monoplane. The few 
onlookers watched with foreboding 
as the tiny plane disappeared in the 
murk — Miss Quimby was attempting 
a feat as daring in its day as the in- 
vasion of space half a century later. 

An editor of Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly, Harriet Quimby had learned 
to fly in 10 minutes only the year 
before. With a month’s practice be- 
hind her, she had defied all the con- 
ventions of the times and applied for 
a pilot’s license. On August 1, 1911, 


after long and heated debate over “set- 
ting a precedent by granting a pilot’s 
license to a woman,” the Aero Club 
of America awarded her license No. 37. 

“Miss Quimby,” said a newspaper 
account, “passed all tests brilliantly, 
including altitude and the difficult 
one of cutting figures of eight. One 
would never suspect to see her, or 
hear her talk, that she would manip- 
ulate an aeroplane or go into the air 
alone. But she is absolutely fearless 
in a flying machine.” 

Immediately after she became 
America’s first aviatrix, Miss Quimby 
toured the United States and Mexico 
in a series of exhibition flights. 

“Flying is just the sport for wom- 
en,” she said. “It’s splendid for the 
complexion, and all that fresh air 
must be good for anybody!” 

Her flying costume, consisting of 
purple satin knickerbockers, blouse 
and hood, was very becoming to her 
trim figure and pert, dark-eyed beau- 
ty. With it she wore high laced boots 
and, around her neck on an antique 
silver chain, a tiny East Indian idol 
that was her flying talisman. 

She was obviously quite a great 

continued 



Zuyder Zee 
of the 
Caribbee ! 

Visitors do a delighted double- 
take when they arrive in 
Curasao. 

For it’s Holland transplanted . . . 
amid orchids and cabbage palms! 
Neat little Dutch houses. Gardens 
of pink Bougainvillaea. Canal-like 
St. Anna Bay. A floating market of 
inter-island schooners laden with 
pineapples, mangoes, bananas. 

And not the least surprise is your 
own hotel, the unusual Curasao 
Intercontinental. Glass and tile 
and modern as can be, it’s actually 
built into an ancient waterfort! 
Stroll its century-old bastions. Sit 
beside the waterfall in its garden. 
Plunge in its free-form pool. Or 
enjoy a cocktail below and watch 
your friends go bubbling by the 
portholes. 

Golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 
water-skiing . . . they’re all nearby. 
Plus the hemisphere’s greatest 
bargains in watches, cameras, 
silks, porcelains, linens, silver, 
liqueurs! 

You live in air-conditioned com- 
fort. Dine on a sumptuous con- 
tinental and American cuisine. 
Luxuriate in the world’s most 
attentive service. 

Your travel agent can arrange it 
all in minutes. Or write us now: 
Intercontinental Hotels, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17. 

CURACAO 



INTERCONTINENTAL 



HOTELS 


The World's largest Group of International Hotels 
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CREWMEN RELEASE PLANE AND HARRIET QUIMBY TAKES OFF ON HER DARING FLIGHT 


FLIGHT TO OBLIVION continued 



CARIBAIR 

flies 

where? 


Meet the Caribbean’s Busiest 
Airline . . . from SAN JUAN 
to surrounding Islands, plus 
Puerto Rico's South Shore 
resorts. Stopover wherever you 
choose, no extra cost. 

It’s CARIBAIR to modern 
Cuidad Trujillo, oldest city of 
the Spanish Main. Up to 
25 roundtrip flights a day on 
CARlBAIR’s famous San Juan- 
Virgin Islands Shuttle to 
St. Thomas and St. Croix. 

To Dutch-French St. Maarten . . . 
new route this summer to 
colorful French GUADELOUPE. 


FLY THE FAMOUS 
SAN JUAN SHUTTLE 

*18 roundtrip to 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


See your travel agent about 



THE CARIBBEAN'S BUSIEST AIRLINE 
International Airport 
San Juan, P. R. 



attraction, but with other women fol- 
lowing her lead in flying, the novelty 
started to wear off. Harriet decided 
on a flight that would command head- 
lines and if successful make her un- 
disputed Queen of the Air. She would 
fly the English Channel— a flight no 
woman had yet dared. (The Channel 
had been crossed the first time only 
three years earlier.) 

Keeping her plans secret, Harriet 
sailed to England in March, 1912. 
There she persuaded the London Daily 
Mirror to back her flight. Louis Ble- 
riot agreed to loan her a 50-hp mono- 
plane, a type Harriet had never flown. 
Concerned only with being the first 
woman to fly the English Channel, 
she brushed aside his suggestion of 
a trial flight. 

Harriet was at the flying field be- 
fore dawn on April 16. A mauve silk 
motor veil, wound loosely round her 
cap, floated out behind her as she 
moved. “I wear that to show I’m a 
woman if people see me flying up 
high,” she said. 

Gustave Hamel, theEnglish aviator, 
made a quick flight to try out the en- 
gine. He reported it perfect but said 
the clouds were so low that Miss 
Quimby must fly by compass. Har- 
riet, completely unconcerned, an- 
nounced that she had never used a 
compass and saw no reason to do so. 

The horrified Hamel pointed out 
that drifting only five miles off course 
would mean being lost over the North 
Sea. He set the compass for south- 
east and explained its use at such 
length that Harriet finally broke in. 
“I don’t care what happens! I’m go- 
ing right now!” 

The propeller was started and the 
flimsy machine sped down the run- 
way. It rose higher and higher, pass- 
ing through several cloud banks. Har- 
riet’s veil streamed out behind her. 
In seven minutes and 10 seconds she 
was lost to sight in the thick clouds. 
Her later account said: “I was not 
nervous. My heart was not in my 
mouth. I felt only impatience to real- 
ize the project upon which I was 
determined, despite the protests of 
my best friends. 

“I climbed steadily in a long circle. 
Within 30 seconds I was up about 
1,500 feet. I made directly for the 
flagstaff of Dover Castle as I had 
promised the Mirror photographers. 

“In an instant I was beyond the 



Summer comes with a breeze 

TO THE A 

SAN JUAN • PUERTO RICO • U.S. A. 


Cool trade winds welcome you to 
gaiety— swimming in ocean or 
pool, relaxing on sandy beaches, 
dancing in the Club Caribe. Liv- 
ing is invitingly pleasant in your 
air-conditioned room with private 
balcony. Seventeen acres, in the 
heart of San Juan are all yours. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

Single from $16. Double from $20. 
RESERVATIONS —See your Travel Agent, 
or call Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
OHice — LOngacrc 3-6901) in N.Y.C. 
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cliffs and over the Channel. Far below 
the Mirror’s tug, streaming black 
smoke, tried to keep ahead of me. I 
passed it in a jiffy. Then the thick- 
ening fog obscured my view. 

“I could not see in any direction. 
I pushed up my wet goggles and 
watched the compass. I was flying 
over a mile a minute. I soon felt sure 
that land must be in sight if I were 
only below the fog. But I could not 
see the water below, and a blind de- 
scent might mean a plunge into the 
surging Channel. 

‘‘Suddenly the roar of the engine 
faltered into a coughing splutter. I 
depressed my steering planes and 
dropped about a thousand feet. As 
the sunlight struck my eyes, the en- 
gine took hold again. Close ahead I 
saw the white shores of France, but I 
could not find Calais. The rising wind 
came in billowy gusts. I knew I must 
land. I glided down, making an easy 
landing on the beach near Hardelot.” 

Unexpected development 

Harriet Quimby had made the first 
flight across the English Channel by 
a woman. But the headlines and fame 
that she had counted on never mate- 
rialized. Late on the night of April 
14, 1912 the Titanic smashed into 
an iceberg and sank. In those pre- 
radio and -television days, news trav- 
eled slowly. It is unlikely that more 
than • the first garbled and sketchy 
reports of the disaster reached the re- 
mote aerodrome outside Dover during 
the 29 or 30 hours which elapsed be- 
tween the sinking and Harriet’s 5 a.m. 
take-off on the 16th. 

It is doubtful whether Harriet, 
tensely watching the weather and 
keeping herself hidden so that news 
of her flight would not leak out, real- 
ized the full significance of the trag- 
edy in relation to her hoped-for head- 
lines, or if she knew about it at all. 

Whether she knew of it or not, the 
Titanic’s tragic end meant that Har- 
riet’s amazing feat won little recog- 
nition in the world’s newspapers. For 
days every bit of news about the 
Titanic was printed in bold type. 
There was no room for sports. Even 
the Mirror story on Harriet was 
pushed back to page five. 

Without the initial burst of pub- 
licity which might have made her 
name a household word, Harriet’s af- 
fairs did not work out as she had 
hoped. Expected contracts did not 

continued 
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• Village Tavern 

• Outdoor Dining Terrace 
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• 500-Seat Convention Hall 
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and conveniences of carefree motor-hotel living. Deli- 
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A continuing $ $ excursion into the divers M 
aspects of quaffing the finest of beers— CARLSBERG 



A Quaffing Party can be formal or 
informal; costume or mufti. But it 
must have one basic ingredient: 
Carlsberg Beer. Normally we eschew 
dogmatism, but here we hew the line. 
Without Carlsberg Beer — you can- 
not have a true Quaffing Party. 

Empty Carlsberg bottles are quite 
versatile at a Quaffing Party. That 
ancient and revered game can now 


be called "Spin The Carlsberg.” 
Carlsberg bottles can also be used as 
props for Civil War strategists and 
Monday-morning quarterbacks. The 
currents of Carlsberg run deep at a 
Quaffing Party because Carlsberg is 
an extraordinary beer — a beer so 
pleasant to the palate that you don’t 
acquire a taste for it — you fall in 
love with it at first quaff. To drink 
Carlsberg is to experience one of the 
profound joys of good living. And to 
experience this joy to its fullest, we 
recommend quaffing Carlsberg in 
our hefty 15.2 oz. beer mug from 
Copenhagen. Order 6 at $5.00 or 
$1.00 each, from Dept. 14, Carlsberg 
Quaffers, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 

Order Carlsberg Beer in the jewel preen bottle with the 



Brewed and bottled only by the Carlsberg Breweries, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Copyright I960, Carlsberg Agency, Inc., N. X. 16. 
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coverage of the nation’s East- 
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Eastern Regional Edition of 
Sports Illustrated. 

Fur further information, 
write or call: 
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FLIGHT TO OBLIVION continued 

materialize; others were broken; she 
became involved in lawsuits. 

Three months after her flight Miss 
Quimby was scheduled to be the star 
of the Boston Aviation Meet held in 
Squantum, Mass. The major event 
was to be Harriet’s 10-mile flight to 
Boston Light and return, with Wil- 
liam Willard, manager of the meet, 
as her passenger. 

It was almost sunset on July 1, 
1912 when Willard stepped into the 
passenger seat behind Harriet. “The 
aeroplane, painted pure white,” said 
The Boston Globe, “sped across the 
infield like some frightened thing un- 
til, taking a little jump, it lifted it- 
self and its passengers into the air. 
Twenty minutes later a mere speck 
appeared out of the haze at a height 
of 5,000 feet. Nobody had ever flown 
to the Light at that height. Ev- 
eryone marveled at Miss Quimby’s 
daring. 

“In descendin g M iss Q uimby circled 
the field and started a volplane. As 
the great white wings dipped toward 
the earth there was a sudden, upward 
flash of the tail. Outlined against the 
red light of the sunset, a dark object 
was seen to drop out of the machine, 
rapidly followed by another. A cry of 
horror, that told of a sudden and aw- 
ful realization, went up from the 
spectators. ‘My God, they’re killed!’ 
came from hundreds of throats. 

“Free of a guiding hand the aero- 
plane glided gracefully across the red 
and purple sky, making such a beau- 
tiful curve that the awfulness of death 
was for the moment blotted from the 
minds of the watchers. Then it, too, 
struck the water.” 

Ironical end 

It is ironical that even Harriet’s 
last, dramatic flight had little pub- 
licity. Again the unexpected, the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson as 
the Democratic presidential candi- 
date, pre-empted headlines and news 
space. Soon America’s first aviatrix 
was virtually forgotten. 

But Harriet Quimby, the light- 
hearted, feminine pioneer, might 
have felt that the brief obituary in 
the Boston Post was accolade enough: 
“Harriet Quimby, ambitious to be 
among the pathfinders, asked no 
handicap on account of her sex. She 
took her chances like a man and died 
like one.” end 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


THE FIGHT WAS THE THING 

The most significant news of the week 
may have been made in the Orient, 
but for many Americans the prime 
subject of conversation was another 
international matter docketed for de- 
bate at the Polo Grounds. Would 
Ingemar Johansson’s right hand de- 
stroy Floyd Patterson all over again? 
Did Patterson really have a new de- 
fense doped out? And where could a 
fellow lay a bet? 

These matters were of equal mo- 
ment to bookies on Broadway and 
little old ladies in Lonelyville, for 
it has become a truism that heavy- 
weight championship fights cut across 
all lines of interest and generate more 
attention and remembrances of things 
past than any single event in the 
world of sport. Who could ever forget 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight in 1927? 
And who, by the same token, remem- 
bers who won the national singles— 
or even the World Series— that year? 

As it always does, conjecture of the 
wildest sort filled the air as fight time 
neared. Certain experts professed to 
detect the slight odor of “fix,” an 
attention-getting conclusion based 
on the fact that odds hung at 6 to 5 
and pick ’em till shortly before the 
fight. These experts felt Johansson 
should have been the favorite at 5 to 
1. Such talk conveniently ignored an- 
other fact: Johansson and Patterson 
are practical men, and men with per- 
sonal and public records not vulner- 
able to blackmail. No practical man 
with a clean record would go in the 
tank in a heavyweight championship 
fight for anything less than a fortune 
and a free pass out of court. 

The best bet, of course, was on 
TelePrompTer Corp. to win. In 230 
theaters, tons of popcorn were hotted 
up and 700,000 seats were dusted and 
ready at $3 to $10 a throw. The very 
scheduling of the fight — on a Mon- 
day night — was a mark of the impor- 
tance of the theater TV receipts. 
Monday night is a poor night for less 
violent forms of entertainment. Ergo, 


lower rentals for TelePrompTer and a 
gross of about $1.5 million if it sold 
only 50% of its seats. 

Indeed, the talk about economics 
almost pre-empted the talk about the 
fight itself. It seemed certain that 
90% of the $100 seats at the Polo 
Grounds would be bought on the ex- 
pense account, doled out like old 
booze and young cigars to good cus- 
tomers from Atlanta and big buyers 
from Chicago. Thus would the fight 
become available, and deductible, to 
more big spenders than ever before. 

Is there a clue to the future, even 
dimly seen, in all this? Well, consider: 
The luxury liner Carovia steams to 
an anchorage 15 miles off New York. 
Aboard are 1,000 tuxedoed and per- 
fumed fight fans who have paid $1,000 
each for a ringside seat in the plush 
grand salon, plus one champagne 


Rain, thunder and lightning at the fash- 
ionable Ascot meet last week sent race- 
goers, including the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh {above, as they arrived), 
scurrying for shelter. It was a meteoro- 
logically freakish day all over England, 


cocktail, courtesy of the promoter. 
Having paid 10 times more than ever 
before, guests naturally are 10 times 
as impressed as they had been at pre- 
vious championship fights, and they 
have 10 times as much to deduct. 
Across the country — from the dark 
grottoes of The Bronx to the chalk 
sands of Coronado— 20 million people 
have paid 50<£ apiece to see the fight 
on pay-TV. No city, town, village or 
hamlet is blacked out. The fighters 
come on, almost as an anticlimax. 
They bob, and the ship weaves, and 
everybody makes a buck. 

S.R.O. 

Pondering the plight of the Green 
Bay Packers, one can only be sad- 
dened. Their stadium holds 32,125, 
and already they’ve sold 29,000 sea- 
son tickets. Now they are afraid that 
loyal Packer fans who can’t afford 
season tickets will be offended when 
they can’t get into the stadium. It is 
a terrible problem, and one that every 
team in the National Football League 
wishes it had. 

BOOTS AND SOX 

The return to the big leagues of Mike 
(Pinky) Higgins as Red Sox manager 


with hail in West Kingsdown and three 
inches of snow in Wrotham, Kent. And 
for those who pay attention to such 
heavenly harbingers, it was a lucrative 
afternoon at Ascot. The winners of three 
races were Blast, Shatter and Typhoon. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


also means the return of his two de- 
lightful daughters, Elizabeth (Boots), 
17, and Dianne, 19, both of whom 
specialize in succinct, thumbnail de- 
scriptions of ballplayers they have 
known. Samples: 

Ted Williams — “No one in the ma- 
jors has a lovelier smile.” 

Jim Piersall — “He used to be a ton 
of fun. He used to stick a huge wad of 
Tootsie Rolls in his cheeks so he could 
look tough, when he walked past the 
stands, by having brown spit.” 

Grady Hatton — “All that tobacco 

- in his cheek! Imagine if a line drive 
ever hit him in the face.” 

- Pete Runnels— “He has the most 
adorable little ears.” 

SPARKLE PLENTY 

Casey Stengel, who used to hide live 
birds under his cap and turn hotel 
lobbies into base-stealing and sliding 
clinics, has returned to show business. 
When he led the Yankee sparkler 
brigade in Lilliputian mimicry of Bill 
V eeck’s $300,000 explosive scoreboard 
in Chicago last week, baseball— and 
the Yankees— lit up a little, too. 

For some time now, the Stengel 
approach had been supplanted by 
the production-line, nothing-for-a- 
laugh attitude of Yankee General 
Manager George Weiss. Maybe that’s 
why the Yankees hadn’t been doing 
so well. At any rate, they appear loose 
now, and they’re winning. 

After the Chicago game, Stengel 
jigged up and down the clubhouse in 
spectacles, sweat socks and little else 
(well, nothing else) celebrating his 
coup of lighting the sparklers after 
Yankee home runs. “Veeck,” he ex- 
ulted, “would probably have kept 
that scoreboard going for 35 minutes 
if the Sox hit one. He would have 
spent $5,000 on it.” 

He was right. Veeck had prepared 
a double order of fireworks for each 
White Sox homer. 

CHINESE FOOTBALL 

LSU Football Coach Paul Dietzel, 
chief choreographer for the famed 
Chinese Bandits, has helped clarify 
some of his team’s techniques for a 
football clinic. “We have a call man, 
an inside call man, an outside call 
man, inside-outside blocker and 
sealer in our principal blocking plan,” 
he said. “If the defensive lineman is 
playing over the nose of the call 
man, he becomes the post blocker 


and the outside call man becomes 
the drive blocker. This releases the 
inside call man from principal and 
the blocks by rule, influencing against 
the flow.” Any questions? 

MOTHER GO HOME! 

A bunch of mothers were whooping 
it up at a Little League game in 
Charlotte, N.C. the other day, when 
matters got out of hand. One en- 
thusiastic mama questioned the ve- 
racity and family lineage of the um- 
pire, whereupon the ump’s wife, seat- 
ed near by, smacked the complainant 
on the chin. The case wound up in 
court, where City Judge Howard Ar- 
buckle delivered the last word: “Lit- 
tle Leaguers themselves can have fun 
whether they’re in the infield, the 
outfield or on the bench. If grown- 
ups can’t behave themselves as well, 
they should stay home.” 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

The Boy Scouts presented a new 50- 
star flag to the Los Angeles Dodgers 
last week, moving Dodger Veep Fres- 
co Thompson to remark: “By the 
time we fly that at Chavez Ravine, 
they’ll need two more stars.” . . . 
Baltimore Oriole Outfielder Gene 
Woodling threw a temper tantrum at 
a Sunday double-header, stomped 
out of the park because of "an upset 
stomach.” The slumping, fan-har- 
assed Woodling threatened to quit 
baseball, and Manager Paul Richards 
counterthreatened to trade Wood- 
ling, and that's where all the trade 
rumors started. . . . Thoroughbred 
Trainer Mish Tenney (Swaps, Cali- 
fornia Kid) told a Los Angeles inter- 
viewer that horses are “dumb ani- 
mals” but “as smart as God intended 
them to be, which isn’t very.” Added 
Tenney quickly: “I like them.” . . . 
Big Ten Spokesman Bill Reed, re- 
garded in some quarters as both a 
phrasemaker and a philosopher, en- 
riched the language last week with 
his explanation of conference dilly- 
dallying in the case of Phil Dickens 
and the Indiana football team. Reed 
said, “The wheels of the gods grind 
slowly but with exceeding great prog- 
ress.” . . . Archie Moore accepts, 
with one proviso, Paul Pender’s chal- 
lenge for the light-heavyweight 
championship. Says Archie: “For me 
to meet a man like that and face my 
conscience, I would have to agree to 
let him carry a pistol.” 








EDUARD KAHL, 37, of 

Vienna, Austria, took 
first place in the 12th 
annual International 
Down River competi- 
tion at Salida, Colo., 
paddled his way over 
rapids-filled, 25-mile 
course from Salida 
down to Cotopaxi, 
Colo, in two hours and 
19 minutes. 


TOMMY JAMIESON of 

Bridgeton, N.J., a 
Dean’s List student at 
Pfeiffer College, N.C. 
for four years, com- 
pleted a perfect varsi- 
ty pitching career with 
22-0 record, struck out 
108 batters in 142 in- 
nings, compiled a su- 
perb 0.48 earned run 


Joyce dukes of Diag- 
onal, Iowa, playing in 
a high school girls soft- 
ball tournament with 
her fractured left arm 
in a cast, struck out 
17 in pitching a two- 
hit victory over nearby 
Prescott, also batted 
one-handed to hit a 
game-winning two-run 
homer. 


JOHN STEVENS of 

Wichita, Kans. be- 
came youngest player 
(17) ever to win Kan- 
sas men’s amateur golf 
championship, easily 
defeated his high 
school teammate, Kim 
Corbin. 9 and 8 on 
rain-soaked course in 
36-hole final at Tope- 
ka’s Shawnee Club. 


EILEEN MURPHY, 21, 

University of Houston 
senior from New Lon- 
don. Conn., upset her 
roommate, Olympic 
Record-holder Carin 
Cone (whom she usual- 
ly paces in workouts), 
won 220-yard back- 
stroke in 2:42.3 in Gulf 
AAU swimming cham- 
pionships at Houston. 


EUGENE WALET III of 

New Orleans, who fin- 
ished seventh in the 
Dragon Class Olympic 
sailing races in 1956, 
once again became the 
U.S. representative by 
capturing three firsts 
in the seven-race trial 
series at the Southern 
Yacht Club of New 
Orleans. 
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COMING EVENTS 



MORE PROFESSIONALS AND TOP AMATEURS ARE PLAYING 
THE NEW 1960 TITLEIST THAN ANY OTHER GOLF BALL 

This is a statement of fact, proven by actual official ball counts made at all of 
this year’s major tournaments. 

These touring Professionals are playing for money — for their livelihood, so the 
ball they play has got to be the longest, the truest and the most consistent. If 
you’ve tried the new Titleist, you know how this astounding new ball performs. 
If you haven’t, take a hint from the majority of this country’s most skillful 
serious golfers. Try the new Titleist. 

And remember; no one is paid to play the Titleist! 

ACU S H N ET 

Golf Balls 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 



June 24 to June 30 

AU limes are E.D.T. 
★ Color television ® Television ■ Network radio 


Friday, June 24 

® Clay vs. Jones, light heavies, 10 rds., New York, 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

HORSE SHOW 

Southern California Exposition, Del Mar, Calif, 
(through July 41. 

TRACK & FIELD 

U.S. Men'sOutdoorChamps., Bakersfield, Calif, 
(also June 25). 


Saturday, J une 25 

BASEBALL 

® Baltimore at Kansas City (ABC).* 

■ Boston at Chicago (Mutual!.* 

® Los Angeles at Milwaukee (NBC).* 

® San Francisco at Cincinnati (CBS).* 

BOATING 

Detroit Memorial, unlimited hydros, Detroit. 
Frank P. Huckins Memorial Trophy Predicted 
Log Contest, Port Washington, N.Y. 

HORSE RACING 

@ Cinema Handicap, $50,000 added, Hollywood 
Park. Calif. (CBS-TV Pacific).* 

Coaching Club American Oaks, $75,000 added, 
Belmont Park, N.Y. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

Le Mans 24-hour Grand Prix of Endurance, 
Le Mans, France (also June 26). 


Sunday, June 26 

BASEBALL 

® Los Angeles at Milwaukee (NBC-TV, Mulual- 
■ radio).* 

® New York at Cleveland (CBS).* 

® World Championship Golf series, Middlecoif vs. 
Souchak, 5 p.m. (NBC). 

MOTOR sports 

10-mile Nat.’l. Championship Dirt Track Race 
(motorcycles), Columbus, Ohio. 


Monday, June 27 

ARCHERY 

Nat’l. Field Tournament, Grayling, Mich, 
(through June 30). 

baseball 

■ Hall of Fame Game, Chicago Cubs vs. Cleve- 
land, Cooperstown, N.Y. (Mutual).* 

Blue Marlin Tournament, Cat Cay, Bahamas 
(through July I). 

TENNIS 

USLTA Junior Hard Court champs., & Pacific 
Coast Junior champs., Burlingame, Calif, 
(through July 4). 


Tuesday, June 28 

BASEBALL 

■ Milwaukee at Chicago (Mutual).* 


Wednesday, June 29 


® Fullmer vs. Basilio, middle title bout, 15 rds., 
Chittenango, N.Y., 10 p.m. (ABC). 

HORSE RACING 

Toboggan Handicap, $25,000 added, Belmont 
Park, N.Y. 

ROWING 

Henley Royal Regatta, Henley-on-Thames, 
England (through July 2). 


Thursday, June 30 

■ Milwaukee at Chicago (Mutual).* 

BOATING 

Bermuda to Sweden transatlantic race, St 
David's Head, Bermuda. 

HARNESS RACING 

Free-for-all Trot, $25,000, Yonkers, N.Y. 


HORSE RACING 

Meadowbrook Steeplechase, $17,500 added, 
Belmont Park, N.Y. 

HORSE SHOW 

Lake Forest Show, Lake Forest, 111. (through 
July 3). 

* See local listing 
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Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W.& A. Gilbey, Ltd., Cincinnati, 0. Distributed by National Distillers Products Co. 


The most popular gin in the world, Gilbey’s Gin, is also a favorite in America. 
Perhaps the most important reason is that the world-famous quality of frosty-bottle 
Gilbey’s Gin makes a world of difference in a drink. Say, “Gilbey’s!” Taste the dry, 
smooth, flavorful difference yourself. 


Gilbeys Gin 

“The world agrees ^ on ‘ Gilbey’s , please'!" 



WAJII JQL.E.X CASE HISTORY 

How one boat owner did away with seasonal deck refinishing 



“Boy, this deck’s in bad shape. Hate to 
think of the work it’ll take!” 

“Why don’t you put on Nautolex?” 
“Nautolex? What’s that?” 

“/ thought you’d know all about it. It’s 
that long-wearing vinyl material that 
looks just like a caulked deck.” 


“Hey, Chuck! Do you have Nautolex? 
My deck needs refinishing, and I’m tired 
of doing it every year.” 

“Sure do and we’re selling a lot of it. 
All you do is cut it out and glue it down; 
looks like a good varnish job. What 
finish .. .teak, cherry, dark, light or 
Philippine mahogany?” 


“Say, this is a snap to cut and fit . . .and 
I’m usually all thumbs.” 

“Don’t I know it. But I told you Nautolex 
was good stuff. I used it early in the year 
and was sold in a hurry. Sure glad I 
won’t have, to go through that sanding 
and refinishing grind every year.” 





“I hear a lot of real good boat builders use 
Nautolex now on expensive cruisers. Sure 
is amazing how a good idea catches on.” 
“Yeah. You knoiv I’ve spilled oil and even 
battery acid on my Nautolex deck and it 
doesn’t do a thing . . . just wipe it off and 
there’s not a mark left.” 


“I think I’ll put one of Nautolex cabin 
top materials on next.” 

“ There are Nautolex materials for cabin 
overheads and upholstery too. This 
Nautolex sure makes it easy to keep a 
boat ship-shape.” 


“Well. Honey, how do you like the 
new deck?” 

“ It’s beautiful. How in the world did you 
get it re finished so fast? 

“Fred told me about a new vinyl material 
called Nautolex. Looks great, doesn’t 
it? And I won’t have to sand and refinish 




EDITORIALS 

STILL HOPE 
AT THE TOP 

Clenching his fists in the accepted style of outraged 
TVirtue last week, Jake LaMotta, onetime middle- 
weight boxing champion of the world, told a U.S. 
Senate investigating committee: “I ain’t afraid of 
none of dem rats.” 

Jake’s cutting contempt was aimed at the agents 
of corruption that have long infested the prizefight- 
ing profession. It was, however, considerably dulled 
by the fact that he had just told the committee the 
sorry story of his collaboration with the very rats he 
professed to contemn. And — despite his bravado — 
he seemed unable to recall a single one of them by 
name. ‘‘Some hard hands and long arms have reached 
into this committee room,” said Michigan’s Senator 
Philip Hart, voicing some contempt of his own. 

To those who have followed boxing over the years 
there was nothing startling in Jake LaMotta’s con- 
fession that he had thrown a fight to Billy Fox in 
Madison Square Garden 13 years ago. Nor was there 
much of a surprise in the suggestion of widespread 


NO DOPES AT THE TOP 

By now the last diploma has been handed out and 
the echoes of the last valedictory have died among 
the ivy leaves. Once more the nation is richer by 
some 400,000 newly minted bachelors of art and/or 
science, and if many of these young men have been 
spurred on to academic attainment by an interest 
in athletics that seems to us very much all right. 

It is fashionable in some circles these days to decry 
the athletic scholarship as an academic fraud despite 
a host of statistics to the contrary. But in our esti- 
mation, the bluestocking argument that athletic 
grants-in-aid contribute nothing to scholarship as 
such has become too tired to deserve rebuttal. We 
cite it now only because a single young man in the 


corruption in the Fifth Amendment nontestimony 
of a convict named Irving Mishel (once known as 
‘‘the banker of the underworld”) and a parade of 
additional witnesses whose silence was more damn- 
ing than speech. 

This magazine, like most honest partisans of sport, 
has made no secret of its disgust at boxing’s dirty 
business. But even we are not yet ready to admit, 
as one Senator declared last week, that ‘‘boxing is 
rotten from top to bottom.” As it happened, while 
the Senators were investigating the murky bottom, 
most of the sports world’s attention was focused 
on two young men at the top who seem far from 
‘‘rotten.” This magazine thought highly enough of 
one of them six months ago to name him Sportsman 
of the Year. Ingemar Johansson, in turn, thought 
well enough of his sport to assist us in formulating 
a plan for the worldwide control and supervision of 
boxing (SI, Jan. 4). 

In general we are opposed to governmental inter- 
ference in any sport, but boxing has shown so little 
inclination to clean its own house that drastic 
measures may be necessary. Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin says “a hard sock in the jaw” 
in the form of federal legislation is what boxing now 
needs. Accordingly, Wiley last week introduced 
what may be the first of several congressional bills 
to deliver that sock. If these bills hit the hoodlums 
who foul the sport — and not the athletes who grace 
it — we are all in favor. 


current crop of graduates is almost enough in him- 
self to lay the argument to rest for good. 

Tommy Gresham, a kid from rural Griffin, Ga., 
came to Georgia Tech in 1956 on a full-scale athletic 
scholarship with the primary purpose of playing foot- 
ball. He played in one game during his freshman 
year, injured his leg and was forced off the athletic 
field for good. Under Tech policy, however, his 
scholarship continued uninterrupted. Last week 
Tommy Gresham graduated No. 1 in the Class of 
1960 with an average of .392 out of a possible .400. 

Did someone say that’s just because he couldn’t 
waste time at play any more? Possibly, but in 1957 
the top scholar at Tech was also its football captain 
and in 1959 the football captain was the only honor 
graduate in an engineering class of 140. 
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...EE -YAH! 


AT ONCE JUBILANT AND DERISIVE, PATTERSON GLOATS OVER CHEERING PRESS AS INGO'S SECONDS MOVE TOWARD STRICKEN HERO 



Floyd Patterson’s defiant yell celebrated 
his demolition of Ingemar Johansson 
and his recapture of the heavyweight title 

by MARTIN KANE 


I F I should WIN I’m going to look 
down into the faces of those report- 
ers . . . and that alone is going to be 
. worth a million dollars.” 

In these words, Floyd Patterson, 
training for his return bout with Inge- 
mar Johansson, summed up to Sports 
Illustrated the pent-up fury he has 
felt at a denigrating section of the 
sporting press since he lost his title 
to Johansson a year ago. 

When Floyd Patterson did win, 
brilliantly, he looked down into the 
faces of the reporters and he jumped 
up and down on his heels in glee. 

“Ee-yah!’ he shouted at them 
through his pink mouthpiece. 

But the press did not understand 
his derision. The press was on its feet 
cheering him, delighted that Floyd 
Patterson had just done what no man 
had ever done before and that he had 
done it with the elan of a true cham- 
pion. He had regained the heavy- 
weight championship of the world. 
He had regained it with such a vi- 
cious, furious assault that the bewil- 
dered Ingemar Johansson, fighting 
his first defense of the title, was to- 
tally unable to cope with him. 

The youngest, at 21, ever to win 
the title, Patterson was the young- 
est, at 25, ever to try to win it back. 

In succeeding, he astonished al- 
most all the experts, including Sports 
Illustrated, not only by his achieve- 
ment but by the manner of his doing 
it. Never before has Patterson fought 
with such fire, not even on the night 
he won the title by knocking out 
Archie Moore at Chicago. On that 
night he was coolly competent, in 
charge from the opening bell. This 
night at the almost packed Polo 
Grounds in New York he flashed fire 
with every move, accepted Ingemar’s 
power-laden right hand in the second 
round, and crashed home punch after 
punch to the body until the defend- 
ing champion’s guard was forced 
down. 

With a path thus opened to Jo- 
hansson’s chin, Patterson landed two 


left hooks in the fifth round. The first 
came on one of his famous leaps and 
knocked Johansson to the canvas for 
a count of 9. Not badly hurt, Johans- 
son prudently took the count on one 
knee, his eyes clear. Moments later 
he was indeed hurt. A long left hook 
banged into his jaw and toppled him 
over backward with a crash that 
jarred the ring. He lay very still on 
the flat of his back, his massive legs 
stretched out straight, blood flowing 
from a corner of his mouth, and he 
did not move while Referee Arthur 
Mercante counted the 10 seconds that 
ended his championship and marked 
his first defeat as a professional. 

For several minutes thereafter he 
remained there, only semiconscious, 
while doctors and handlers ministered 
to him. He seemed to have suffered a 
concussion, one of the physicians said. 

Floyd promises return 

The chances are that Ingemar did 
not hear his predecessor and successor, 
Floyd Patterson, as the new cham- 
pion bent over him in the ring and 
shouted to him above the din: 

‘‘You definitely will get a third 
fight.” 

Their contract calls for a return 
engagement, but Patterson well 
knows that it is rather easy to avoid 
fulfillment of such agreements. He 
merely wanted to add his reassuring 
word of honor to the legalities. 

Just as he was a different fighter 
on this night than he had ever been 
before, Patterson will be a different 
champion. He will ignore the devious 
politics of boxing. 

‘‘I’ll just take whoever is No. 1 
contender and I’ll fight him regard- 
less,” Patterson told me a few weeks 
ago at his training camp. “I made up 
my mind about that right after I 
lost the title.” 

He has smarted for a long time un- 
der criticism that some of his chal- 
lengers were less than worthy, al- 
though all of them except the ama- 
conlinued 






FIGHT continued. 

teur Pete Rademacher were ranked 
fourth or better when Floyd fought 
them. The new Patterson is deter- 
mined, too, that he will be more avail- 
able to the sporting public than he 
was during his first reign. Naturally 
retiring, he shunned most public ap- 
pearances except for children’s chari- 
ties, in which he is interested. He saw 
with astonishment how the charming 
Johansson won the public’s affection 
on the strength of his big punch, his 
big smile and his willingness to ap- 
pear on television, in movies and in 
advertising. He has decided to do 
what he can to emulate Johansson in 
this area, conceding, however, that 
he is by no means an actor. 

Patterson's pride 

In this spectacular fight Patterson 
fulfilled the promise of greatness he 
showed even before he won the title. 
Even so, some of his combinations 
were smothered by Johansson’s de- 
fense, and the knockout came on no 
combination but on a single punch. 
Instead of the patient, waiting figure 
he presented in the first fight, Patter- 
son fought with passionate impa- 
tience, crowding Johansson about the 
ring from the very first seconds of the 
first round. 

In that round it was immediately 
apparent that Patterson had no in- 
tention of fighting cautiously. Pride, 
as well as strategy, made him intent 
on dominating the issue. There was 
surprise in Johansson’s eyes as Pat- 
terson charged brashly into him after 


an exchange of light jabs. There was 
even more surprise when Patterson 
crunched a left hook into Johansson's 
head. 

Johansson won the second round, 
however, on the strength of his good 
right hand. He crossed it into Patter- 
son’s face, a trifle high, and Patterson 
was clearly hurt but he was also clear- 
ly confident that he could take more 
such punches. While he clinched to 
recover he winked reassuringly down 
at Irving B. Kahn, president of Tele- 
PrompTer, which owned the theater 
TV, movie and radio rights to the 
fight. Then he circled sensibly away 
until he was certain of full recovery. 

In the third round Patterson was 
back in action, throwing the rather 
special hooks to the body that he 
had counted on before the fight to 
weaken Johansson and force down 
his guard. To get to the body he was 
charging in fast, faster than Johans- 
son could retreat, and brushing aside 
the ineffectual, flicking jab that Jo- 
hansson had used to keep him at bay 
in their first fight. Johansson tried his 
right hand again but was short with 
it and it never counted for anything 
thereafter. Patterson merely bobbed 
under it, thoroughly confident that 
he could handle it. 

In the fourth round, as he had done 
in the first, Patterson drove Johans- 
son back with flurries, landed one 
good right-hand punch and some stiff 
jabs. 

They applied an ice bag to Inge- 
mar’s left eye after this round. He 
had sustained a slight cut under it 
in the first round and now it seemed 


PholOgroph by Arlhyr Dolcy 

that the eye might be closing a trifle. 

Thus far in the fight the faces of 
the two fighters were a study in con- 
trasts. Patterson wore a look of al- 
most amused contempt. Johansson at 
first looked bewildered, later adopted 
a rather odd smile, which did not jibe 
with what was happening to him. 

But in the fifth and final round 
Patterson was neither amused nor 
contemptuous. He snarled viciously 
as he poured head-shaking jabs into 
Johansson's face, then closed with 
the champion and banged two rights 
to his head in tight. The rights were 
high on the head, because Johans- 
son’s shoulder was blocking charac- 
teristically, but they were hard 
punches, nonetheless. 

The knockout 

Then came the end, in two furious 
moves, prepared by the fact that Jo- 
hansson’s right hand was now down 
to protect his body. As he has done 
so often, Patterson leaped to close 
with Johansson, and as his feet 
touched canvas a good left hook 
crashed into Johansson’s jaw and 
dropped him. The moth-filled air of 
the Polo Grounds was shattered by 
the crowd’s roar, and Patterson 
stepped quickly to a neutral corner. 

Johansson was scarcely up when 
Patterson was on him again, both 
hands flying. Johansson spun help- 
lessly about the ring. At one crucial 
point Johansson had his back turned 
to Patterson and Floyd might legally 
have hit him on the back of the head, 
just as Johansson had hit Patterson 
in their first fight. Instead, Patter- 
son twisted Johansson about and 
threw the final left hook of the fight, 
catching him flush on the chin. At 
that moment it was apparent that 
Floyd Patterson’s left hook is at 
least as powerful as Ingemar Jo- 
hansson’s right hand. Ingemar went 
down for the full count and much 
more besides. 

So, in their two fights, Patterson 
and Johansson are even so far as re- 
sults go, but it does appear that in 
their second encounter Patterson 
established clear superiority. For one 
thing, he knocked Johansson out ut- 
terly, something Johansson had been 
unable to do to him in that seven- 
knockdown third round of a year ago. 
For another, aware at last that he 
had an opponent worth respecting, 
he moved toward a solution of his 
problem with a champion’s assur- 
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ance, took command of the situation 
and did what was necessary when the 
opportunity occurred. 

There will, of course, be the usual 
ignorant rumors that the first fight 
was a fake in order to warrant a re- 
turn, especially since the return was 
a richly rewarding one to the fighters 
and everyone else connected with it. 
(Full financial reports will not be 
available for several weeks but it is 
possible that Patterson and Johans- 
son will be enriched to the extent of 
almost half a million dollars apiece 
from this second fight.) But such ru- 
mors must be transparent nonsense 
to those who were actually present 
at these two fights or, for that mat- 
ter, to anyone who knows either 
fighter. 

There will also be the question of 
what to do about Cus D’Amato, 
whose license has expired in New 
York State. New York’s boxing com- 
mission, which gave Cus a certain 
leeway when he managed a cham- 
pion, then zealously prosecuted him 
after his fighter lost the champion- 
ship, must decide whether to license 
him again. 

D’Amato is entitled to crow and 
almost certainly will. When Patter- 
son lost the title, D ’Amato’s first 
words were: “I predict Floyd Patter- 
son will be the first heavyweight in 
history to regain his title.” 

Cus, crushed to earth, has risen 
again. 

Another man entitled to crow is 
Joe Louis, whose retention as an ad- 
viser to Patterson was derided as a 
publicity stunt. But the wise old 
champion made one most important 
contribution to the victory. He rec- 
ognized the virtues of Johansson’s 
circular barrier defense and he sug- 
gested a way to penetrate it. 

‘‘The way to get inside Johans- 
son,” Louis said, “is to make him 
miss, then step inside.” 

Which is precisely what Patterson 
did on several occasions. On those 
occasions he dug his left into the 
heart area, weakening Johansson so 
that he lost some of his backward 
speed and forcing down the guard 
that protected his head. 

In Johansson’s Geneva gymnasium 
he has hung on the wall two mottoes. 
Both are in Swedish. One of them 
says, “Keep your hands up.” The 
other says, “Keep your chin down.” 
And a third might well say, “Don’t 
miss with your right.” end 



ingo's right, which closed the first fight with its terrible force, landed on Patter- 
son's forehead in the second round but Floyd survived it. It was Ingo’s last score. 
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DEAD AIM ON 
THE OLYMPICS 


Collegians broke 10 records at 
the NCAA meet, but now they 
face track’s senior citizens 
by TEX MAULE 

rpHE 400-meter runners boiled out 
of the turn and into the long run 
for the tape, and leading them was 
a third-string fullback from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, running his third 
400-meter race outdoors. Ted Woods, 
a 19-year-old sophomore who is built 
like a quarter horse and who runs like 
one, pulled away from the nation’s 
best collegians in the stretch, his 
thick-muscled, weight lifter’s body 


curiously graceful. His time for the 
400 meters, 45.7, set a new National 
Collegiate championship record and 
was the best in the world thus far 
this year. 

And so Woods, a relaxed, pleasant 
youngster, becomes the latest in a 
long series of track athletes who have 
blossomed unexpectedly under the 
pressures of an Olympic year. There 
were other newcomers in this NCAA 
meet at Berkeley, but Woods seems 
the best bet to go on to a gold medal 
in Rome, just as Glenn Davis did four 
years ago. 

“I didn’t expect to get this far,” 
Woods said after the race. “I just 


JAVELIN THROWER BILL ALLEY SET RECORD, HELPED KANSAS WIN NCAA TITLE 



went out for track to have something 
to do between football seasons. I was 
a half miler in high school, and I've 
been running mostly sprints this 
year. I guess I’m pretty surprised.” 

Dave Mills, the crack quarter miler 
from Purdue who failed to make the 
400-meter finals in this meet, smiled 
ruefully at Woods. ‘‘Lot of other peo- 
ple were, too,” he said. 

This Saturday, Woods and the 
other surprising youngsters on the 
way up meet America’s Olympic vet- 
erans— some of them just reaching 
their peak as they fight their way 
back into top form— in the National 
AAU championships in Bakersfield, 
Calif. Although the meet at Berkeley 
was probably the finest NCAA com- 
petition in history, with 10 records 
broken, collegians will be favored in 
only five of the 19 events at Bakers- 
field— the 400 meters, the 800 me- 
ters, the 1,500 meters, the high jump 
and the javelin. 

The surest undergraduate winners 
are John Thomas in the high jump 
and Dyrol Burleson in the 1,500- 
meter run. Thomas, who seems to be 
completely impervious to pressure, 
jumped an even 7 feet at Berkeley, 
then had two narrow misses at 7 feet 
2 inches. Burleson, running easily, 
won the 1,500 meters by 20 yards in 
3:44.2, roughly equivalent to a 4:02 
mile, and his smooth, efficient stride 
was as unforced at the finish as it 
was at the start. 

Another big collegiate favorite is 
George Kerr of the University of Illi- 
nois, who won the 800 meters at the 
NCAA meet. Kerr, a Jamaican, will 
run for the West Indies in the Olym- 
pics, but close behind him at Berke- 
ley— in one of the best 800'meter 
races in track history— came two 
highly promising Americans, Jerry 
Siebert of California and Ernie Cun- 
liffe of Stanford. The race presented 
a classic problem to Cunliffe, a won- 
derfully persistent runner. Ernie is not 
blessed with the startling speed that 
makes Kerr seem like a sprinter run- 
ning a distance. When he goes against 
a runner like Kerr, Cunliffe simply 
cannot afford to rely on his own 
sprint in the event of a close finish. 

Therefore, Cunliffe offered the tra- 
ditional riposte to a runner with a 
great finishing drive; he set a fast 
pace, hoping either to pull far enough 
ahead of Kerr so that he would be 
out of reach down the stretch, or, if 
continued 
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Olympic aim continued 

Kerr stayed with him, to exhaust the 
Jamaican so that he would not be 
able to sprint past him. Kerr did fol- 
low the pace, running two strides be- 
hind Cunliffe, with Siebert two strides 
behind him. These three left the rest 
of the field far behind. Despite the 
withering pace, as they hit the stretch 
turn of the last lap Kerr pulled wide 
and raced past Cunliffe. Surprisingly, 
Siebert went with him, passing Cun- 
liffe, too, and for a shocking moment, 
seemed strong enough to challenge 
Kerr down the home stretch. But the 
Jamaican fought him off and went on 
to win in 1:46.4, only seven-tenths of 
a second off the world record and by 
far the best time run in the world 
this year. 

Cunliffe finished third. “I felt fine,” 
he said after the race. ‘‘But I’m tired 
of making races and not winning 
them. I wish someone else would set 
the pace.” 

“A runner must be much the best 
in the field to win setting the pace,” 
replied Franz Stampfl, the famed Eu- 
ropean coach, who now lives in Aus- 
tralia, ‘‘and Kerr is the best in the 
world.” From their fine times in this 
race (1:46.9 and 1:47.6), Siebert and 
Cunliffe must be rated as the best 
Americans at this distance, over Tom 
Murphy, who is outstanding among 
the postgraduate half milers. 

Psychology 

Still another clear-cut AAU fa- 
vorite is Bill Alley, the javelin throw- 
er from Kansas, who won his event 
with a towering throw of 268 feet 9 
inches. In one of his warmups he 
threw well over 270 feet, the javelin 
sailing clear over the prescribed range 
and landing on the track. 

The tremendous warmup throw 
was a part of the psychological battle 
Alley and his Kansas teammate, Terry 
Beucher, waged against Bob Sbordone 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who had thrown more than 
250 feet previously but who managed 
only 234 feet 5 inches in this meet. 
Whether Alley’s pre-meet heroics 
‘‘psyched him out” or not, Sbordone 
was far off form and finished sixth. 

“We got tired of hearing about how 
great USC is,” Alley said after he had 
won and Beucher had placed third. 
“We got a good track team at Kansas. 
They said we won the NCAA cham- 
pionship last year because USC was 



ineligible. I’ll clue you— we’ll win this 
year, with them in the meet.” Alley 
was right; Kansas won with 50 points 
to second-place USC’s 37. 

A prime factor in the Kansas vic- 
tory was Charlie Tidwell, a tall, slen- 
der sprinter who may challenge Ray 
Norton successfully in the national 
championships. Tidwell has an amaz- 
ing lift in the last half of a race, much 
as Norton has, and he has the endur- 
ance to run at top form through heats 
and semifinals and finals. Both Nor- 
ton and Tidwell appear better able 
to stand the grind of repeat races than 
Dave Sime, the other strong conten- 
der in the AAU dashes. 

“I’ve been sore-legged for the last 
four weeks,” Tidwell said after his 
victories. “Maybe it’s because the 
weather has been cold in Kansas. 
Maybe I’ll skip the AAU meet.” 

Dallas Long, USC’s powerful young 
shotputter, set an NCAA record in 
the shot (61 feet 9 inches) but he may 
skip the AAU meet, too. “I need to 
work on my form,” he said. “I’m up 
too high. I think I need the practice.” 
Bill Nieder, Parry O’Brien and Dave 
Davis are entered in the AAU. Nie- 
der, who is recovering rapidly from a 
pulled hamstring muscle, and O’Bri- 
en, who did 62 feet ll\i inches Satur- 
day night in a meet at Albuquerque, 
should decide the championship be- 
tween them. 

The rest of the NCAA winners face 
a difficult challenge. A typical exam- 
ple is Cliff Cushman of Kansas, who 
won the 400-meter hurdles in 50.8 
seconds. Among the oldsters aiming 
for the Olympics is a man whose best 
efforts make Cushman’s good time 
look ordinary. 

Glenn Davis ( see cover), who won 
the Olympic 400-meter hurdles at 
Melbourne in 1956 and who holds the 
world record of 49.2 seconds, did 49.9 
in Albuquerque last Saturday in prep- 
aration for the AAU meet. For Davis, 
as for most of the veteran U.S. com- 
petitors, the road to fitness has been 
a long and often discouraging one. 
Davis teaches industrial arts in a jun- 
ior high school in Columbus, Ohio, 
and he only began to reach his peak a 
couple of weeks ago. “He was worried 
about his speed,” said his coach, Lar- 
ry Snyder of Ohio State, who is also 
the U.S. Olympic coach. “So he 
worked on nothing but sprints for the 
last few weeks. He’s all right now. 
He’ll be as sharp as he was in 1956 
next week.” 


Eddie Southern, who finished sec- 
ond to Davis in the 1956 Olympics, 
will probably switch to the 400-meter 
dash at Bakersfield. Southern, too, 
seems to be ready after a long, slow 
preparation. He has in his career run 
the equivalent of Ted Woods’s 45.7; 
if he is fit, he may beat Woods at the 
AAU meet. 

In the 110-meter hurdles, another 
Olympic event, Lee Calhoun, at 27 
one of the older U.S. track stars, did 
13.6 at Albuquerque. Calhoun, Hayes 
Jones, and Chuck Cobb, the big, ex- 
Stanford hurdler, all look better than 
any collegian. 

Indeed, in view of the preponder- 
ance of mature talent, it is likely that 
this will be one of the oldest Olympic 
teams ever to represent the U.S. Har- 
old Connolly, the hammer champion, 
is 29; Phil Coleman, one of the favo- 
rites in the steeplechase, is 29 ; A1 Oer- 
ter, probably the best of the U.S. 
discus throwers, is 23; A1 Cantello, 
the world record holder in the javelin, 
is 28. Don Bragg, the pole vaulter, is 
25, and so is Bob Gutowski. Jim 
Beatty, U.S. record holder in the 
mile and our fastest in the 5,000 
meters, is 25. And, of course, there’s 
the senior citizen of the shot, Parry 
O’Brien, a ripe old 28. end 
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DESTINY’S NEW 
FAVORITE 

With six birdies in seven holes, Arnold Palmer came on with 
a rush to win the wildest of all U.S. Opens 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


F or the first three rounds of the 
National Open last week at Cher- 
ry Hills in Denver, Arnold Palmer’s 
name was scarcely mentioned. In an 
ordinary tournament this would have 
been surprising, as Palmer — the golf- 
er of the year and the pretournament 
favorite— had not played badly at 
all. He had started with a 72, one- 
over-par, added a 71 and another 72, 
but the 1960 Open was no ordinary 
championship. From the beginning 
the scoring pace had been so hot that 
Palmer had never been up among the 
leaders. When he began his final 
round at about 1 :45 p.m. on Satur- 
day afternoon under a hot mountain 
sun, he trailed Mike Souchak, the 
front-runner, by seven full shots and 
seemed hopelessly out of the running. 
At 3:15 p.m., after the most explosive 
stretch of subpar golf any golfer has 
ever produced in the championship, 
Arnold Palmer was deep in conten- 
tion and his name was heard every- 
where on the course. 

Because of its historic dimensions, 
Palmer’s start on his fourth round is 
worth describing hole by hole. He 
birdied the first, a short par-4, 346 
yards long, driving the green and get- 
ting down in two putts from 20 feet. 
He birdied the 2nd, a 410-yard par- 
4, holing a little run-up of 35 feet 
from off the edge of the green. On the 
3rd, an other abbreviated par-4 which, 
in the thin air a mile above sea level, 
played even shorter than its yardage, 
he picked up his third birdie in a row 
by wedging his chip a foot from the 
cup. On the 4th, 426 yards, he stuck 


his wedge approach about 18 feet 
from the cup and got the putt for still 
another birdie. After driving into the 
rough, he had to be satisfied with par 
on the long 5th. But on the 6th, a 
par -3, 174 yards long to an upward 
sloping green, he was off again. He hit 
the center of the green with a seven- 
iron and rolled in a curving 25-foot 
sidehiller. On the 7th, another short 
par-4, he played a superb wedge ap- 
proach to six feet, and when he ran 
that putt in he had made his sixth 
birdie in seven holes. 

Palmer stopped his own rush on 
the 8th when he missed the three- 
footer he had for his par, but with 
this incredible burst he had succeed- 
ed in turning the tournament almost 
inside out. It was now his for the win- 
ning and win it he ultimately did. A 
conservatively played in-nine of 35 — 
only one birdie but all the rest solid 
pars — gave him a 65, the lowest final 
round ever shot by the winner of the 
Open. His four-round total was 280, 
two shots lower than that posted by 
the runner-up, Jack Nicklaus, the 20- 
year-old National Amateur cham- 
pion who had played a tremendous 
tournament from the beginning to 
the end. 

A mild case of murder 

At the risk of confusing the issue to 
some extent, it should be made ex- 
plicit that it was not until very late 
in the afternoon that Palmer’s vic- 
tory was assured or even apparent. 
This was, to put it mildly, the wild- 
est Open ever. Only one previous 


championship can be compared to it, 
the 1925 Open, in which eight players 
came to the 72nd tee with a mathe- 
matical chance of winning. But that 
tournament became hectic only at 
the very end. This 1960 Open was a 
hurly-burly all afternoon long. For 
four unbroken hours there were so 
many contenders performing such 
fantastic things that it was impossi- 
ble to keep track for very long of who 
was leading and who was falling back 
and who was coming on. 

At 2:45 p.m., for example, Mike 
Souchak was still out in front, five- 
under-par for the tournament; Julius 
Boros, Dow Finsterwald and Jack 
Nicklaus were four-under; Ben Ho- 
gan was three-under; Jack Fleck, Jer- 
ry Barber and Palmer were two- 
under. This accounting did not take 
into consideration Dutch Harrison, 
who was out very early, or Bill Cas- 
per, Don Cherry and Ted Kroll, who 
had barely teed off on their final 
round. Kroll was to roar off with five 
birdies (and one bogey) on the first 
seven holes, but this caused hardly a 
stir after Palmer’s feat and a similar 
sprint by Jack Fleck, who birdied 
five holes (and bogeyed one) out of 
the first six. 

As the afternoon and the pressure 
wore on, the scoring quieted down, 
but not the whirligig of shifting posi- 
tions among a dozen-odd contenders. 
A few minutes before 4 o’clock, for 
instance, three players each were five- 
under-par for the distance traveled. 
Shortly after 4, Souchak, after a 
bogey on the 9th, was out of the lead 
for the first time. A few minutes later, 
Jack Nicklaus alone was five-under, 
and he was out in front by himself. 
At 4:15 p.m., after Nicklaus had 
taken three putts from 10 feet on the 
13th (or 67th), four players were tied 
four-under-par — Nicklaus; Boros, 
playing one hole behind him; Palmer, 
two holes behind; and Fleck, four 
holes behind. Half an hour later three 
men shared the lead, Hogan (paired 
with Nicklaus), Palmer and Fleck, 
each of them four-under. And so it 
went until in the closing holes only 
Palmer was able to hold on to what 
he had wrested from par. If all this 
seems hopelessly confusing, then it is 
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FLINGING HIS GOLF VISOR TO THE SKIES, PALMER DOES JOYOUS DANCE OF TRIUMPH AFTER SINKING SHORT PUTT ON 


an accurate representation of the 
most unbelievable jam-up the Open 
has ever seen. 

Quite apart from the flamboyant 
golf it provided, the 60th Open was a 
notably enjoyable occasion. Cherry 
Hills had the air of a friendly country 
fair, an altogether different atmos- 
phere from the chill metropolitan re- 
moteness which prevailed last June 
at Winged Foot. A newborn commu- 
nity of large green tents almost over- 
whelmed the rambling neo-Tudor 
clubhouse. Marshals in red slacks and 
women scorers in red skirts and red- 
ribboned gondolier hats moved end- 
lessly among the cottonwoods and 
the Chinese elms. Around the perim- 
eter of the course kids straight out 
of Norman Rockwell had set up lem- 
onade stands and were marketing 
their drinks for a nickel or a dime a 
glass. In the distance rose the eastern 


slopes of the Rockies and, not far be- 
yond, a higher ridge covered with 
snow that looked like an old calendar 
or a new beer ad— perhaps more like 
the latter in the minds of the galleries 
parched by the unrelenting sun. 

Best-run Open 

If there was something of an old- 
time picnic flavor to this Open, there 
was also order. Cherry Hills, no ques- 
tion about it, was far better prepared 
to run the championship than any 
club had ever been before. Nothing 
was overlooked, everything seemed 
to move without effort. It is signifi- 
cant that the general chairman, Mr. 
H. R. Berglund, took a leave of ab- 
sence from his business two years ago 
and spent the intervening months 
working solely on the Open. 

Because of these circumstances, it 
would be agreeable to report that the 


course itself presented an unusually 
good championship test. This, I am 
afraid, was not the case. Cherry Hills 
is simply too short a layout to ex- 
amine the skills of our present-day 
professional and amateur stars. Time, 
moreover, has outmoded some of the 
strategic features of its topography. 
It does have four excellent short 
holes, and the last five holes, designed 
to be punishing, add up to a rough 
finishing stretch, but no less than 
seven of its par-4s play as a drive and 
a short pitch for the likes of Palmer 
and his colleagues. 

At the same time, Cherry Hills did 
possess a certain degree of difficulty, 
for the greens were small, well guard- 
ed with traps and water hazards and, 
above all, hard to hold unless the 
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STARTLED SANDERS, TRANSFIXED in act of addressing shot, stares at bubbles where fisi 


IISAPPEARED IN POND 


Boil 

and Bubbles 


Everybody knew that the huge water hazard at Cherry 
Hills would make trouble for U.S. Open competitors, but 
nobody was prepared for the bizarre blowups it pro- 
voked on opening day. First, Doug Sanders was startled 
by a splashing fish as he prepared to drive. He promptly 
hooked his shot into the water. Then smoldering Tommy 
Bolt popped two balls into the pond, boiled over com- 
pletely and fired the offending club after the errant balls. 

Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 



BERSERK BOLT STARTLES PLAYING PARTNER CLAUDE HARMON AS HE SUDDENLY REARS BACK AND HURLS CLUB INTO WATER 
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Cave Crawlers’ Caper 

Photograph by Herman Hemler 
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Strung out along a snaking, subterranean trail in the Big Room of New Mexi- 
co’s Carlsbad Caverns, a convention of hard-hatted American cave explorers, 
mostly members of the National Speleological Society, pose amidst age-old sta- 
lactites and stalagmites. Subsequently, they followed U.S. Park Service guides 
through a rarely visited 23-mile labyrinth of pitch-black underground passages. 
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THE SIGNING 
OF DANNY MURPHY 


Hard work and a $100,000 
bonus landed the year’s 
prize youngster for the Cubs 

by ROY TERRELL 

L ast week the Chicago Cubs, of 
j all people, gave $100,000 to a 
17-year-old boy, making him the 
highest-priced bonus baby of 1960 
and one of the most expensive base- 
ball properties of all time. His name 
is Daniel Francis Murphy III, which 
is worth something, of course, but 
hardly $100,000. To surrender Phil 
Wrigley’s money, the Cubs had to 
go all the way to Beverly, Mass., a 
small town 20 miles north of Boston, 
and outtalk the other major league 
teams. The reason the Cubs consid- 


ered all this worthwhile was because 
Danny Murphy can hit a baseball. 

From the time he was 6 Danny 
Murphy has been hitting baseballs, 
hard. When he was very small, the 
Murphys lived in a house with a cel- 
lar 40 feet long which happens to be 
the regulation Little League pitching 
distance. Every night throughout the 
long New England winters Mr. Mur- 
phy would come home from his job as 
a timer at the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp. and play baseball in the 
cellar with Danny. 

Eventually, all the broken water 
pipes paid off. Danny was playing 
Little League ball with boys 10, 11 and 
12 when he was only 7. By the time 
he was 11 he had won two league bat- 
ting championships, a home run 
championship, pitched a smattering 


of no-hitters and been requested by 
fathers of other Little Leaguers to go 
play somewhere else. Last summer, at 
16, Danny was home run champion 
of the very fast Nova Scotia semipro 
league; last week he pitched and bat- 
ted St. John’s Prep to the eastern 
Massachusetts state high school 
championship. When Danny turned 
in his St. John’s uniform and arrived 
home, the big league scouts were wait- 
ing. Some of them had been waiting 
for almost 10 years. 

The practice of handing grandiose 
sums of money to young boys who 
have done nothing to earn it is a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to big league base- 
ball. The clubs are not necessarily 
happy about the bonus system; but 
they know that in the frantic compe- 
tition to sign youngsters who may 
one day become superstars they must 
pay and pay big, or wake up one sea- 
son and find themselves in eighth 
place. The teams which can afford 
to gamble do not mind the spectac- 
ular and well-publicized failures as 
long as they occasionally can come 
up with a Johnny Antonelli, a Rob- 
in Roberts or even an Andy Carey. 

continued 
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DANNY MURPHY continued 

In Danny Murphy the scouts knew 
they had a good bet. He looks like a 
ballplayer and he moves like one. He 
is 5 feet 11 inches tall and a trim, 
solid 185 pounds; he is a left-handed 
pull hitter with outstanding power; 
he has an arm that makes even big 
league scouts blink. In Danny Mur- 
phy, the big leagues also saw other 
qualities: intelligence, spirit, maturi- 
ty and self-control. 

Eight happy Murphys 

The Murphys, eight of them, live 
in a large, two-story gray house on 
Cabot Street in downtown Beverly, 
in the rear of which Danny’s grand- 
father, Dr. Daniel Francis Murphy 
Sr., has been practicing medicine for 
more than 40 years. It is Dr. Murphy 
who says that young Danny is a 
throwback to his great-grandfather, 
Humphrey Daniel Murphy, once 
handball champion of County Kerry 
in Ireland. The other children are 
Maureen, Lenny, Kevin and Janet. 
Maureen, 16, is very pretty, like hex 
mother. Lenny, 12, plays baseball but 
would rather go lobstering. Kevin, 9, 
is a long-ball-hitting Little League 
catcher, firmly convinced the major 
league scouts are already watching 
him, too. Janet, 5, doesn’t do much 



MRS. MURPHY EMBRACES CUBS' MERULLO 


except eat and run around with boys. 

Danny, Lenny and Kevin share a 
large room filled with baseball books 
and pictures and pennants. The Red 
Sox are over Lenny’s bed, and the 
Yankees are over Kevin’s. Danny 
has been careful recently to show no 
preference for any team and the wall 
over his bed is bare. “I just want to 
be a big leaguer,” he has said time 
and again. “I don’t care what team. 
I’d like to go to college and maybe 
I will, between seasons, but if I can 
get as much as $50,000 for signing a 


baseball contract, I’d be foolish to 
pass up the chance. I know it sounds 
awful, but I’m going to sign with the 
club that makes the best offer.” 

The Cubs were supposed to have 
the edge because of the family’s deep 
friendship with Lenny Merullo, Chi- 
cago’s New England scout. But both 
Mr. Murphy and Danny said no, this 
was not going to influence them a 
bit. Besides, Merullo is not Danny’s 
godfather, as has been reported. He 
is Janet’s. Actually, Danny leaned 
toward the Orioles. 

The evening Danny finished his 
high school career, those teams still 
interested telephoned to make ap- 
pointments for the next day. Mr. 
Murphy allotted each one 30 min- 
utes. “We have done all the prelimi- 
nary talking we need to,” he said, 
thinking back over the months dur- 
ing which the Murphys had enter- 
tained an almost continuous stream 
of big league scouts. “I think 30 min- 
utes is enough for anybody to make 
an offer.” Nine teams were on the list: 
Cardinals, Athletics, Tigers, White 
Sox, Braves, Pirates, Red Sox, Cubs, 
Orioles. It was about what the Mur- 
phys expected. The other big league 
teams were either loaded with young 
outfielders, or were spending their 
bonus budget on catchers and pitch- 
ers, or simply weren’t spending big 
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DANNY HAPPILY MODELS CUB UNIFORM 


bonus money this year, Mr. Murphy 
made one thing clear. “This is not 
going to turn into a bidding match,” 
he said. “No team is going to get a 
chance to raise its original offer. This 
may not be customary. I’m sure we 
could command a higher price by al- 
lowing some of you to rebid. But we 
feel this is the most honorable way 
to handle the affair.” 

Day of days 

Wednesday, June 15, 1960, was the 
big day. It went like this: 

7 a.m. — Mrs. Murphy awakens, 
makes coffee. 

8— Dr. Murphy comes down for 
coffee, goes to office. 

8:30— The first of many photogra- 
phers and reporters arrives, thought- 
fully bringing three dozen dough- 
nuts, and drinks a cup of coffee. 

8 :35 — Cardinals phone. Scout 
George Kissell says he will make offer 
over telephone instead of coming to 
house. Makes offer. “It wasn’t too 
good,” says Mr. Murphy. 

8:45— Rest of Murphys now up, 
except for Danny. “Are you going 
to sign today or not?” his mother 
asks. “Bring ’em up here,” says Dan- 
ny, “and I'll sign in bed.” 

9— Kevin and Lenny start ball 
game in backyard with four friends. 

9:30 — Janet comes in with three 
boy friends, snatches up some bo- 
nus doughnuts. “She has more 
boy friends,” says Maureen. “Why 
doesn’t she have any girl friends?” 
“She’s a tomboy,” says Mrs. Murphy. 

9:50— Kansas City arrives. Farm 
Director Henry Peters and Scout Bill 
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Every feature of the new MacGregor 
Eye-O-Matic - 60 Woods is designed for 
improved playability. 
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DANNY’ MURPHY ' continued 

Enos go into living room with Danny 
and Mr. Murphy. Close door. 

10:25— Athletics leave. “We made 
Danny the best offer we have ever 
made a boy,” says Peters. “We were 
surprised,” says Mr. Murphy. 

10:35— Backyard ball game called 
in third inning because of neighbors. 
“They say we trample their flowers,” 
says Kevin. Score was 13-11. 

10:50— Detroit Scout Lew Cassell 
arrives, grins toothlessly at every- 
body, goes in living room. 

10:55— Cassell comes out. “I may 
not have my teeth,” says Cassell, 
“but I can still talk fast. I'm just 
afraid the Tigers aren’t as rich as 
some of these other clubs.” Mrs. 
Murphy makes more coffee. Ron 
Northey of the White Sox goes in. 

11 :15— Northey comes out. Won’t 
comment on White Sox offer but 
mentions that his son hit .817 last 
year in a Chicago Little League. 

11:30— Time out for lunch. Mr. 
Murphy goes upstairs to catch a nap. 


Danny drives off in family Ford to 
eat alone at local diner. Mrs. Mur- 
phy goes out to buy more coffee. 
Kevin and Lenny descend upon cor- 
ner drugstore. Maureen has large 
bowl of ice cream. Janet disappears. 

1 p.m. — Farm Director John Mul- 
len, Scout Jeff Jones of Braves arrive. 

1:30 — North Shore Gas Co. service 
truck pulls up, Repairman Arthur 
Fontaine comes in to replace motor 
in clothes drier. “What’s going on 
here?” he asks. 

1:50 — Braves come out, said they 
spent their time trying to talk Mr. 
Murphy into allowing second bids. 
“The Murphys are fine people,” says 
Mullen. “I know they’re sincere. But 
we like open competition. We made 
an offer, but we’re willing to go a lot 
higher. If the Murphys change their 
minds they know where to reach us. 
I doubt that they will. We’re sorry. 
We’d sure like to have that boy.” 

1:55— Scout Bob Whalen of Pi- 
rates goes in. 

2 — Whalen comes out, stops for 
coffee. “Isn’t this silly?” he asks. “In 


the '30s I used to sit in my living 
room and boys who wanted to play 
baseball would come to me.” 

2:10— Red Sox Scout Neil Maho- 
ney arrives. “I don’t see how the Red 
Sox can afford to let Danny get 
away,” says Whalen. “Local boy. 
Man, would he draw here.” 

2:20— Len Merullo and Farm Di- 
rector Ray Hayworth of Cubs arrive. 
Merullo, usually relaxed and very 
pleasant, is drawn and tense. At 
2:38, Mahoney comes out, they go 
in. Mahoney says yes, indeed, the 
Red Sox made a good offer. How 
could Boston afford not to for a local 
boy, particularly one with a name 
like that? 

2:45 — Janet comes in with a girl 
friend. Maureen looks relieved. Janet 
has lunch, a sandwich. 

3:10 — Cubs leave, without coffee. 
Harry Hesse of Yankees phones, says 
he’d like to drop by and shake hands. 
Mr. Murphy shrugs, says O.K. 

3:15— Mrs. Murphy eats lunch. 
Ham sandwich. 

3:20 — Hesse of Yankees arrives, 



shakes hands, drinks coffee, wishes 
Danny good luck, shakes hands. Mr. 
Murphy shrugs. “We made our offer 
earlier,” says Hesse to reporters out- 
side. “Yeah,” says Danny, “they 
tried to sell me Ruth and Gehrig.” 

3:30 — Man passing by on street 
calls out, “Has he signed yet?” Re- 
port says local bettors are laying 
odds on which club lands Danny. 
Orioles favored, Braves second, Cubs, 
Tigers, Cardinals third. 

3:40 — Janet comes in with boy 
friend. Drinks milk. 

3:45 — Orioles arrive: President 
Lee MacPhail, Farm Director Jim 
McLaughlin, Comptroller Joe Ham- 
per, Scouts Frank McGowan, Joe 
Cusick. 

4— Orioles leave. Danny and Mr. 
Murphy get in car, drive off, say they 
will announce decision by 5:45. 

4:30— In nearby Rockport, at his 
sister-in-law’s house, Mr. Murphy 
phones Merullo. “It’s you, Lenny,” 
he says. “We picked the Cubs.” 
“wow!” says Merullo. “Thank you, 
Dan. We’ll be right out.” 


6:40— Formal contract signed in 
Murphys’ living room. 

Actually, Danny Murphy made his 
decision the moment the Cubs made 
their offer. “It was fantastic,” he 
said later. “I couldn’t believe it. I 
was so happy that in the car when I 
told Dad what I wanted to do, I 
cried.” For a 17-year-old boy, he had 
held up pretty well. 

Later, news reports were to say that 
the Cubs gave him $125,000. Some 
even said $135,000. Danny Murphy 
received a bonus of exactly $100,000, 
to be paid over a five-year period. Of 
this amount he will get to keep about 
$65,000 after taxes. The Cubs signed 
him to a 1960 contract for $10,000, 
which is $2,500 over the major league 
minimum. A baseball rule says that 
player contracts cannot exceed one 
year, but Phil Wrigley has never cut a 
player’s salary, so Danny stands to 
receive at least $150,000 in bonus and 
salary during the next five years. 

Finally, the Cubs offered him an 
immediate chance at playing in the 
big leagues, which, to Danny, was 


very important. Two days after sign- 
ing, Danny was with the Cubs in Cin- 
cinnati. On Saturday he played, tak- 
ing over center field while Richie Ash- 
burn went to the bench. On Sunday 
he got his first big league hit. 

The Orioles offered Danny $90,000, 
and the toughest thing for the Mur- 
phys was to turn Baltimore down. 
The Athletics were third, to every- 
one’s surprise, with $80,000. The Pi- 
rates offered $75,000. None of the oth- 
ers were close, although the Braves, 
like the Orioles, made it plain that 
they would have bid all night. 

While photographers were taking 
Danny’s picture in a Cub shirt with 
No. 34 on the back (he has always 
worn No. 6) and in a cap one size too 
small, someone reminded Mr. Mur- 
phy that June 15 was his 19th 
wedding anniversary. 

“Oh, my Lord,” said Mr. Murphy. 
“I forgot. I didn’t get Ann a thing.” 
“Well,” said the other, “maybe she’ll 
settle for $100,000.” 

Janet giggled and went off to get a 
bowl of ice cream. end 
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‘Paris Racing 


Is the 
Best . . 

S O says Photographer Mark Kauffman. 

“It’s like a beautiful woman,” he re- 
flects, and adds, “Lovely women and finely 
formed Thoroughbreds are an unbeatable 
combination.” 

Kauffman, now working in Europe for 
Life, is a devoted racegoer. With his pic- 
tures of three Paris tracks on the following 
pages he has submitted some personal ob- 
servations which confirm the sensitivity that 
has made him one of the world’s best sports 
photographers: 

“At all the tracks the greenest turf you 
will ever see forms a backdrop for jockeys’ 
silks, the shimmering horses, the delicate, 
aristocratic women. At Longchamp on a 
spring Sunday the marvelously articulate 
French faces intermingle lightly with the 
smell of perfume. At Le Tremblay there is 
the tiny paddock with a thatched-roof pa- 
vilion where jockeys and owners confer. . . . 
At St. Cloud, the horses pull up after the 
finish under giant chestnut trees. . . . Every- 
where, people are close to the animals — 
which makes the sport. At American tracks 
the racegoer’s intimacy is limited to the cold 
face behind the $2 window. In Paris he vir- 
tually sits on the horse as it parades under 
trees and weaves through the crowd on to 
the track. Yes— Paris racing is the best.” 


Of the three tracks shown here, Le Trem- 
blay (opposite) is the smallest. Its stands 
accommodate only about 7,000. During the 
war, however, when Longchamp was closed, 
important races like the Grand Prix de Paris 
were held there. Auteuil (on the pages fol- 
lowing) is within the city limits and is 
France’s leading jumping track. It was near- 
ly demolished during the war and wholly 
rebuilt afterward. Largest of the three, its 
grandstand holds up to 65,000. Longchamp, 
the oldest and most glamorous, is in the heart 
of the beautiful Paris park, the Bois de Bou- 
logne. On its site 700 years ago Isabelle of 
France, sister of Louis IX, founded the Ab- 
baye de l’Humilite, a retreat which lasted 
for five centuries. All of the abbey build- 
ings are now gone, except for the famous 
Longchamp landmark — a windmill which 
stands just a few feet from the starting 
point of France’s biggest race, the Prix de 
l’Arc de Triomphe. 

Long the scene of informal racing among 
the nobility (one blueblood bet— and lost — 
his mistress), Longchamp was officially in- 
augurated by Emperor Napoleon III on an 
April Sunday in 1857. He and Empress Eu- 
genie arrived during the third race, by yacht 
up the Seine from the Tuileries. For the 
Grand Prix or the Arc de Triomphe more 
than 50,000 crowd Longchamp’s course — 
among them the butchers and bakers of Par- 
is, as well as its smartest women. 

Late spring sun catches lone rider 
cantering away from paddock gate 
over Le Tremblay's turf 
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The field goes to the post over the smooth turf at Longchamp, amidst the cool greenery of the Bois de Boulogne 
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simple 
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and a 
single 
island 
of ice. 

What do 
they 

call you? 
Gimlet? 

Why that’s 
a perfectly 
adorable 
name! 

Gin is also great for the Gimlet. 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts gin or vodka 
to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice, 
in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 
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“For the past 52 years I have led a satisfying double life, coaching collegians and Olympi- 
ans in the fine points of competitive swimming and teaching fundamentals to children. If 
t had to choose between the two, I would say I have derived more satisfaction from work- 
ing with the youngsters. When I teach a child, I feel I am really helping him three ways at 
once. When he does his first lap in a pool, a child may be on his way to becoming a cham- 
pion. But even if he never wins a race, he has learned a form of exercise he can enjoy all 
his life. Equally important, by learning to swim well he takes the first safe step into skin- 
diving, water skiing, sailing and the whole worthwhile world of water sports.”— MATT MANN 


PART I 


TEACH 
YOUR CHILD 
TO SWIM 

Beginning this week with the basic crawl stroke, 
a celebrated coach presents his simple and direct 
method for launching children safely into water 


by MATT MANN 

Illustrated by Ed Vebell 

T he most pleasant of summer 
sounds, I think, is that of people 
—adults and children— laughing, 
shouting, busily enjoying themselves 
in the water. It’s a happy sound that 
gets louder by the year, and with an- 
other summer upon us, I offer water- 
minded adults this reminder: as we 
find more new and different ways to 
enjoy the water, we are all the more 
obligated to see that the youngsters 
know how to swim well so they may 
safely join us. With this idea in mind, 
I offer here a guide on how to teach 
children to swim. 

In this issue I present the methods 
I use for teaching the crawl stroke. It 
is the stroke a child should first learn, 
because of the various strokes prac- 
ticed today it is the most efficient— 
the best combination of speed and 
ease in the water. In later issues I 
will take up the other two strokes— 
the back- and breaststroke— that are 
practical for average swimmers. 

Before I get into particulars, there 
are several general points you should 
consider. If you plan to teach a child, 
you need first to examine yourself to 


determine if you are fit for the job. I 
will repeatedly stress the importance 
of ease and relaxation and rhythm. 
If you yourself are not at ease in the 
water, if you do not swim easily, re- 
laxed, with a reasonable respect for 
fundamentals, you will do better to 
turn your pupil over to an experi- 
enced instructor. 

You may already have taught chil- 
dren by some method of your own, 
or you may know professional instruc- 
tors whose techniques differ from 
those shown on these pages. There is 
certainly more than one route to com- 
petent swimming. No matter what 
the approach, however, the goal for 
the beginner is a comfortable and effi- 
cient crawl stroke; and the essence of 
my method is to keep the process 
simple, direct and enjoyable. I take 
the pupil on a very direct route to 
crawl swimming. I purposely avoid 
any interim stage such as the tradi- 
tional, inefficient dog paddle that is 
not easy and relaxed and is apt to in- 
duce bad thrashing habits or bad 
rhythm that will have to be correct- 
ed later. 

You will notice in the illustrations 
by Artist Ed Vebell that my pupil is 
a young girl. She is Marilyn Corson, 
age 9, unavoidably a favorite pupil 


of mine since she is my granddaugh- 
ter. Marilyn can swim a quarter mile 
with ease (she has gone well over a 
mile), but we have not selected her 
because she is by any means a swim- 
ming prodigy. She is our sample pupil 
because she falls in the right age 
bracket, the years 5 through 9. There 
are children who have learned earlier, 
but usually a child progresses faster 
after the age of 5. In any event, there 
is no rush. Even if your child learned 
earlier, you would scarcely turn your 
back and give a toddler unsupervised 
access to the water. The age of 9 is a 
flexible upper limit; anyone in good 
health can learn at any age if he is 
willing. But remember, for a child, 
swimming is a big new project, and 
you must keep it challenging and 
pleasurable if you want to have a 
willing pupil. 

When you teach, do not hurry. Re- 
member that the ability of your 
child to beat all the neighborhood 
kids in a short thrash across the pool 
by the end of summer is no measure 
of success. Speed in the water lies well 
beyond the primary aim of easy swim- 
ming. How quickly your pupil learns 
will depend on his natural ability and 
enthusiasm, the frequency of the les- 
sons and even on the sort of water 
available. The best site for teaching, 
all told, is a lake or bay with a grad- 
ually sloping, safe bottom. A swim- 
ming pool with a sloping shallows is 
about as good, and in my method, 
where the child seldom touches bot- 
tom, a pool four and a half or five feet 
deep— so the water level is high on 
the teacher’s chest— will do. At most 
ocean beaches, of course, you have 
to choose your day. 

One further word before we proceed 
to actual teaching: if you expect to 
find in my advice any magic words 
that will make your pupil an easy 
swimmer overnight, don’t bother to 
read further. I offer you what I have 
gathered over the years. You have 
to want to teach; your pupil has to 
want to swim. That’s the only magic 
there is in it. 

FOR DETAILS ON TEACHING 
THE KICK TURN THE PAGE 
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FIRST: THE KICK 


G OOD crawl swimming is essential- 
ly a harmony of three actions : the 
kick, the arm stroke and the breath- 
ing. Like most instructors, 1 begin 
with the kick, adding the other two 
actions to it. But first I make sure 
that the pupils are used to the feel of 
water on the body. By the time they 
are old enough to learn to swim most 
youngsters have frolicked in water 
and have ducked their heads of their 
own accord. In my method, however, 
the pupil need not at the start be ac- 
customed to ducking the head. 

If I were introducing my grand- 
daughter Marilyn to water for the 
first time I would hold her hand and 
wade around with her until she was 
at ease in water up to her waist. If a 
shallows is available, I would have her 
kneel in foot-deep water, lean over 
and put her hands on the bottom. 
Then I would encourage her to lower 
herself to a prone position, where she 
can walk around on her hands, trail- 
ing her legs or kicking them gently. 
This is not so much to teach her to 
kick as to get her used to water. At a 
pool where there is no shallows, I seat 
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her on the edge so she can kick gen- 
tly in the water. The correct kick ac- 
tion is not easy from such a position 
on the pool edge, but here again, my 
prime aim is to give her a feel of the 
water. 

Relaxation above all 

Since Marilyn will have almost all 
her lessons in water over her head, I 
next have her sit in my arms, kicking 
her feet gently and loosely while I 
walk back and forth in deep water. 
As I carry her thus, with her arms 
around my neck, I joke and talk 
about anything distracting. From 
this point on, my sense of touch be- 
comes an important guide to Mari- 
lyn’s progress. If she is tense, I can 
feel it as well as see it. 

After a few informal sessions like 
this, when I am sure that Marilyn 
is relaxed and ready for actual kick- 
ing practice, I again carry her into 
water that comes high on my chest. 
While Marilyn holds one hand on 
either side of my neck, I slip my 
hands around to the front of her hips 
and, by gently pressing up, help her 


to lie prone in the water ( see above \ 

The crawl kick is essentially an al- 
ternating action of the legs — as one 
leg is lifting up in a vertical plane, the 
other is dropping down. The action 
for this movement emanates from the 
hips. The feet should be limp, the 
legs essentially straight but the knees 
relaxed so that each knee flexes slight- 
ly and naturally as each leg is finish- 
ing the lift up. 

When I explain the mechanics to 
Marilyn in simple terms, above all I 
encourage her to take it easy. Her 
kick should not be fast. She should 
not throw a shower of spray but only 
ruffle the surface, the back half of 
her foot, at the most, breaking wa- 
ter. On the down beat her feet should 
go about nine inches deep. But in 
teaching youngsters, I do not worry 
about micrometric precision. Rather, 
I try to inculcate an efficient action, 
an easy, natural rhythm. She must 
practice the kick until it is virtually 
automatic, so that when she starts 
using her arms she will continue kick- 
ing correctly without giving her legs 
a thought. 

There are two errors — purposely 
exaggerated in the illustrations at 
right — beginners are apt to commit 
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when they kick. The most common 
is overkicking and bending the knee 
too much. In this case, the whole 
foot and part of the leg comes out 
and slaps back into the water, an 
obvious waste. I correct it by having 
the pupil stiffen the knee and kick 
less vigorously. The other beginner’s 
error is flexing each knee through the 
down beat, at the same time thrust- 
ing the thigh forward so that the leg, 
rather than moving up and down, 
pumps back and forth. Bicycling we 
call this, and it is inefficient since 
each forward thrust of the thigh op- 
poses the swimmer’s forward prog- 
ress. I correct this by having the child 
concentrate on stretching the legs 
back, trying to keep the whole body, 
toe to head, in a horizontal plane 
while kicking. 

When a pupil kicks correctly, usu- 
ally you can feel the gentle forward 
thrust. You should yield to it by 
backing up so the child progresses 
slowly through the water. Sometimes 
the kick looks good, but you feel 
little or no thrust. If this is so with 
your pupil, don’t worry about it. 
Propulsion is truly secondary. The 
greatest values of the kick, for be- 
ginners particularly, are the stability 


and lift it affords to the lower half 
of the body. 

While Marilyn practices the kick, 
I instruct her to breathe through 
her mouth as well as her nose. For 
awhile yet she will hold her face above 
water; but by breathing through 
the mouth now she will be more re- 
laxed and do it more instinctively 
when she puts her face in the wa- 
ter, as she must in the finished crawl 
stroke. 

When Marilyn has acquired rea- 
sonable competence in kicking, I put 
an inflated tube around her waist. The 
tube should be small so that it does 
not buoy her up unnaturally high. 
It now serves in place of my hands 
to support Marilyn in mid-body. At 
first, as she practices kicking with 
the tube on and her arms extended 
straight ahead, I hold her with my 
hands high on her upper arms. Grad- 
ually I slide my hold down her arms 
until finally I am merely holding her 
hands in mine. As I thus increase the 
distance between us, I do not have 
as good a sense of feel. Therefore, I 
must be careful to see that she does 
not get tense; and I must watch to 
be sure there is no excessive twist- 
ing of the torso. From the hips up, 


she should be almost totally relaxed. 

Some experienced swimmers may 
object to the use of a tube, since it is 
a crutch which eventually will have 
to be removed. True, it is a crutch. 
But remember, when Marilyn started 
I was her crutch. The tube, in effect, 
is only replacing me, allowing me to 
get farther away and in a better po- 
sition when I start teaching her the 
arm action combined with the kick. 
As I increase the distance between 
us, if neither the tube nor my hands 
supported her in mid-body Marilyn 
would start working harder to stay 
up and would be obliged to put her 
feet down more often in the shallow 
water. 

In each lesson I will often give her 
recess to rest and play around. But 
in the actual practice the tube is a 
far better aid than constant reliance 
on the bottom. With a tube she gets 
accustomed to being at ease in the 
correct prone position, where she can 
learn the kicking action slowly and 
easily and at the same time earn for 
herself the all-important sense of bal- 
ance that is necessary when she starts 
practicing the arm action. 

FOR DETAILS ON TEACHING 



most common error is overkicking 
and flexing knee too much so foot and leg 
break water. This mistake, exaggerated 
here, wastes energy and upsets swimmer’s 
balance by creating dead weight in air. 


ANOTHER FREQUENT ERROR (al.SO 

exaggerated) occurs when novice pumps 
legs back and forth, rather than moving 
them up and down. The forward thrust 
of thigh on each kick impedes progress. 



SWIMMING continued 


USING THE ARMS 


T eaching the use of the arms in 
the crawl can be simple provided 
the teacher understands a few sub- 
tleties that are not apparent to the 
casual eye. A good crawl swimmer who 
seems to be pulling himself with his 
arms is actually catching the water 
as each hand enters straight ahead of 
him and then pressing straight down 
and back. In relation to the water, 
the hand holds one spot while the 
body moves past. During the press, 
the hand should be in line with the 
forearm, pressing flat against the wa- 
ter, the fingers preferably together. 

A swimmer gets the most lift and 
power in the first part of the press, 
from the catch until the arm has trav- 
eled slightly past a position at right 
angles to the body. Throughout this 
power zone the whole arm, shoulder 
to fingertips, is straight but not stiff, 
so that there will be a slight, natural 
bending at the elbow as the swimmer 
starts to ease off pressure past the 
power zone. There are good swimmers 
who continue pressing hard until the 
hand sweeps back up along the hip. 
But for average swimmers it is bet- 
ter to ease off pressure in the last part 
of the underwater press until the 
hand is virtually drifting as it comes 
up alongside the hip. 

Learning by doing 

When the hand is alongside the 
hip the shoulder rises slightly and the 
arm begins to lift out of the water to 
start what we call the recovery. As a 
normal countermovement, at this mo- 
ment the opposite shoulder dips as 
the other arm begins to press. During 
the first part of the recovery the el- 
bow of the recovering arm is bent and 
relaxed. The upper arm, swinging for- 
ward from the shoulder, serves as a 
lever to carry the rest of the arm for- 
ward until the whole arm straightens 
out ahead, ready to catch and press 
again. 

When teaching a child as young as 
Marilyn, there is no reason to dwell 
on such technicalities. I explain the 
stroke in simple terms, and, more 
important, I show her by putting 
her through the motions, so that she 
learns by feeling the movements in 


her muscles. In the illustrations at 
the right, as Marilyn lies prone in wa- 
ter over her head, supported in mid- 
body by the small tube, I am holding 
her wrists between thumb and fin- 
gers, almost as if taking her pulse. In 
this way her hands are free to feel the 
water, to press gently. When I first 
show her the stroke, I guide one arm 
through the cycle while holding the 
other on the surface. When she has 
the feel of each arm separately, I then 
move her arms in alternation. 

While she practices the arm action, 
Marilyn is kicking. In the illustra- 
tions at the right we have deliberate- 
ly excluded the leg action, because 
knowing where each leg is at each mo- 
ment of the full arm cycle is no help 
in teaching the arm movements or in 
coordinating arms and legs. Coordi- 
nation will come naturally provided 
the child continues kicking while learn- 
ing to use the arms. 

While not needing to know the pre- 
cise relation of feet and arms through 
a whole cycle, you may wonder at 
this point how many beats of the feet 
a child should take for each full cy- 
cle of the arms. Two beats, four beats, 
six beats — it need not bother you too 
much. Usually a child who keeps 
kicking easily while practicing the 
arm action comes naturally into a 
six-beat kick, which, for those of you 
unfamiliar with the term, means the 
feet, moving up and down, pass each 
other six times while the arms com- 
plete a full cycle. You may also no- 
tice in the illustrations that Marilyn’s 
arms are not always exactly a half 
cycle apart from each other. Even in 
easy swimming there is a tendency for 
each arm to catch up during the re- 
covery, then lag behind during the 
press. Water is buoyant; air is not. 
Logically then, it is desirable to move 
the arm more slowly while it is press- 
ing, propelling and lifting the swim- 
mer, and to speed it up above water 
where it is only a burden. This catch- 
ing up, or overlapping as it is some- 
times called, is a subtlety of timing 
that also comes naturally if the child 
learns easily and relaxed. 

FOR DETAILS ON TEACHING THE 

PROPER BREATHING TURN PAGE 



holding Marilyn’s arms, I guide 
them through correct cycle. At this 
moment, the right arm is pressing 
slowly as left arm finishes recovery. 


right arm accelerates as it be- 
gins recovery. The left arm, start- 
ing slow press, lags behind. Arms 
are now about half cycle apart. 


left arm continues pressing 
through power zone. Right arm, 
now moving faster through the re- 
covery, keeps gaining on the left. 


finishing recovery, right arm is 
about to catch water while left arm 
finishes press. Arm positions are 
opposite to those in top drawing. 
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holding head gently, I guide Mari- 
lyn’s face to the right side as her right 
shoulder rises at start of the recovery. 


LEARNING 
TO BREATHE 


B reathing is the No. 1 problem 
for incompetent swimmers. Most 
poor swimmers thrash around too 
much or are too tense in the water. 
As a result they need more air than 
they can easily get; and usually, in 
trying to get more air, they work still 
harder, among other things raising 
the head too high, creating a need 
for still more air. But when a good 
swimmer is traveling slowly, the more 
he keeps all parts of his body, in- 
cluding his head, in the water, the 
higher he will ride and the less effort 
he will need to move. It follows, 
then, that such a swimmer needs less 
air. Thus, for a model pupil like 
Marilyn, who has learned to kick and 
use her arms competently, the final 
problem is essentially a simple one 
of learning to take each breath 
by lifting the head out of the water 


as little and as easily as possible. 

The sequence of drawings opposite 
shows the breathing action in the 
crawl stroke. When she is not taking 
a breath, the swimmer keeps her face 
submerged, the water breaking about 
at the hairline. When one arm catches 
and presses— let’s say the left arm — 
the swimmer rolls slightly to the left 
side. The opposite shoulder— the 
right shoulder, in this case— is riding 
higher, facilitating recovery of the 
right arm out of water. This is an 
opportune moment to take a breath 
on the right side, since the swimmer 
need only turn her face slightly more 
to the right to bring mouth and nose 
above the water level. The breath is 
taken quickly, and as the right arm 
—the arm on the breathing side— 
comes forward in the recovery, the 
face turns back until it is again un- 


der. An accomplished swimmer holds 
the breath until the face is again 
straight down, exhaling through 
pursed lips as the head starts to turn 
back up at the end of the stroke. Al- 
though I have picked the right side 
here for purposes of demonstration, 
I have found beginners can be taught 
to breathe on either side. 

With the correct breathing action 
in mind, let us go back and pick up 
our novice. When teaching Marilyn 
to kick, you recall, I had her practice 
breathing through both mouth and 
nose at the same time. Now I ask her 
to start kicking again. At the same 
time I take her wrists and start guid- 
ing her through the arm stroke. As 
she catches the water with the left 
hand I tell her to turn her face (still 
above water) to the right side and ex- 
hale, inhale through nose and mouth. 
Then, as she brings her right arm 
forward, I tell her to turn her face to 
the front again. While she practices 
this, I guide her vocally: ‘'Turn, ex- 
hale, inhale, front.” When Marilyn 
gets the rhythm, I will gradually re- 
move my hands from her wrists, 
leaving only the small tube to sup- 
port her. 

Her next project is to get used to 
putting her face underwater, at the 
same time holding her breath and 
opening her eyes. For this I take her 
into shallower water where she can 
stand, still wearing the tube. While 
I hold her hands, I have her push off 
the bottom and kick up to the sur- 
face and keep kicking as she floats 
face down, holding her breath. When 
she can hold this position for five sec- 
onds I have her kick up to the surface 
again, in exactly the same manner. 
But now, when she reaches the sur- 
face, she uses her arms and also prac- 
tices the breathing action, turning 
her face up to exhale and inhale. I 
still hold her hands as she kicks up, 
then let go and gently place one hand 
on either side of her face to guide 
her in coordinating head with stroke, 
as shown in the illustration {above). 
When her coordination is good I re- 
move my hands from her face and let 
her practice supported only by the 
tube. For the present, to give her bet- 
ter buoyancy, she continues to hold 
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her breath underwater, both exhaling 
and inhaling when the mouth is above 
water. As she improves she will, of 
her own accord, start exhaling sooner, 
while the face is still under. 

We now go back and start over 
without the tube. At first she does 
the kick with my hands supporting 
her hips, as we did at the very start. 
In supporting her now, however, I 
reach way out, keeping my arms very 
close together so she will have clear- 
ance on either side to carry out the 
arm action and to rotate the face for 
breathing. If necessary — it depends 
on the size of the child — I will slide 
my hands forward to her abdomen or 
lower chest. 

For a while after the tube is re- 
moved she will have the feeling of 
being heavier in the water. I am care- 
ful to see that she stays relaxed and 
does not fight to offset the sinking 
feeling. Gradually, as she picks up 
the proper slow rhythm, I feel her get- 
ting lighter. Accordingly, I lessen the 
pressure of my hands, until I can- 
not feel her weight at all. Then I drop 
my hands away so she is actually 
going a stroke or two on her own. 
When I remove my hands, I back 
away ahead of her, keeping my hands 
just below her body, ready to apply 
pressure again if I notice her strug- 
gling too much. 

When she can do six or eight strokes 
in this manner she is swimming. But 
she is not a swimmer. I must still 
watch to see that she does not devel- 
op bad thrashing habits. And with- 
out becoming a big bore, I must, by 
every sort of challenge that appeals 
to a child, see that she keeps prac- 
ticing, swimming a little farther day 
by day, and always swimming easily 
and relaxed. 


TWO OTHER STROKES 

In forthcoming issues Matt Mann will 
round out his lessons in basic swim- 
ming with detailed instructions, again 
illustrated by Artist Ed Vebell, on how 
you can teach your child to master 
the backstroke and the breaststroke. 









as left arm starts recovery and right 
begins to press, Marilyn's face is under. 






horse shows / Alice Higgins 


Legal hobbyhorse 


Jeb Wofford, to some a pest and to others a pioneer, 

may become the first athlete to sue his way onto a U.S. team 


At precisely 3 a.m. 29 years ago a 
cavalry captain in Front Royal, 
Va. got out of bed to answer the tele- 
phone. A son, he learned, had been 
born to his good friends, First Lieut, 
and Mrs. “Gyp” Wofford. The awak- 
ened captain, now a retired general 
and a director of the U.S. Equestrian 
Team, recalls the night all too well. 
“That boy,” he says, not without 
malice, “has caused people nothing 
but trouble since the day he was 
born.” 

“That” boy is John E. B. (Jeb) 
Wofford, now of Milford, Kans., 
who, after a five-year legal battle, 
may have succeeded in suing himself 
onto a U.S. Olympic team. Backed 
by a court order, Jeb Wofford, once 
declared ineligible for life by the 
USET, will be jumping horses over 
fences and riding them across coun- 
try and through streams in the 
national three-day trials at Pebble 
Beach, Calif, this week. 

No matter what the outcome is in 
California, Wofford can be counted 
upon to twang the stretched nerves 
of the equestrian officials. Strong 
men like Whitney Stone, the team’s 
president, have been known to flush 
purple at the mere whisper of Wof- 
ford’s name. Another USET director 
blames Wofford for a recently ac- 
quired but highly promising ulcer. 

The odd thing about Wofford is 
that he does not look the part of an 
agitator. A millionaire bachelor, the 
smooth-cheeked, neatly barbered 
and manicured Wofford is regarded 
by his friends as an equestrian Doug- 
las Fairbanks, romantically doing 
battle with entrenched fuddy-dud- 
dies who hold too tight a rein over 
the last of the aristocratic Olympic 
sports. The trouble, Wofford’s friends 
think, goes back to the days when 


the U.S. cavalry supplied the teams 
for all international equestrian com- 
petitions. The sport was obviously 
exclusive then, and it was the inten- 
tion of those directing it to keep it 
that way even after armored vehicles 
put an end to the U.S. cavalry. 

A new civilian organization was 
chartered in 1950, and Wofford’s fa- 
ther, Colonel Gyp, was made presi- 
dent. A former Olympic competitor 
turned coach, and a rich man, he was 
attuned to the military and the 
“hunt-breakfast set” nuances of the 
sport. Supplying horses and money 
to help keep the organization going, 
he seemed a perfect choice for the 
job, but eventually he found himself 
at odds with both military and civil- 
ian members. He resigned the presi- 
dency, although he stayed on as 
coach. Those who support Jeb Wof- 
ford believe that he fell heir to his 
father’s conflicts; those against him 
will tell you his talent for riding on 
his father’s coattails was greater than 
his ability on a horse. 

On paper, Wofford’s record is good, 
but his detractors point out that be- 
cause of his father he has always had 
the best horses. It is not his riding 
that has disturbed equestrian people 
so much, however, as his behavior at 
competitions. Wofford has always 
been a loner with decided views on 
riding and training. Before the Hel- 
sinki Games in 1952 he was placed 
on probation for not following his 
coach’s orders. “Imagine!” exploded 
a retired cavalry general. “A 20-year- 
old pup like Wofford thinking he 
knows more about horses than peo- 
ple who have been around them all 
their lives.” 

At the Games themselves, the U.S. 
team won the bronze medal, but Wof- 
ford’s performance was the worst of 


the team of three. Some of the more 
exercised members of the USET hoped 
that Wofford would give up the sport. 
Wofford had no such intention, and 
he went on to win at national trials 
with embarrassing regularity. He was 
first at Fort Riley in 1953 and sec- 
ond the following year at Nashville, 
and first at Oxford, Mich, in 1955. At 
Nashville he qualified for the Three 
Day Team in the Pan American 
Games, and two weeks later, at Hins- 
dale, 111., for the show jumping team. 

General Guy V. Henry, who had rid- 
den in the first equestrian Olympics 
in 1912, admonished him by mail, 
“The Games committee feels that you 
may present a disciplinary hazard 
with the equestrian group. It sincere- 
ly hopes that such will not be the 
case. . . .” 

But such was very quickly the case. 
The day that Wofford was cut from 
the show jumping squad he gave a re- 
porter an outspoken interview. Ac- 
tion could have been taken against 
him immediately, but Whitney Stone, 
new president of the USET, agreed 
that young Wofford could ride at his 
own expense in the open classes at 
Harrisburg and New Y ork City, where 
the official show jumping squad was 
also competing. Later, however, Wof- 
ford presented a bill for feeding and 
freighting his horse and then sued 
the USET. (It was the principle in- 
volved, he pointed out, not the mon- 
ey; his family gave far more annually 
than the amount involved in the 
court action.) The USET eventual- 
ly paid the $2,190.50 demanded, but 
some cold words about gentleman’s 
agreements and the esteem in which 
his father was held accompanied 
the check. 

In the interim, there had been hot 
words at the Mexican Pan American 
Games. Colonel Wofford died in Kan- 
sas, and Jeb had to leave the training 
of his horses to sympathetic team- 
mates. He returned to Mexico to find 
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that the horses had all been suffering 
from a form of pneumonia and were 
not fit, particularly for the cross- 
country, in Mexico’s high altitude. 
In addition, several of his team- 
mates’ horses had been injured. Wof- 
ford gave the better conditioned of 
his two mounts to one of them, but 
then he himself fell into disagreement 
with team officials over the fitness of 
his own mount, Cassevallanus. It was 
agreed that Cass was not completely 
fit and that Wofford should not try 
for the bonus points earned by speed. 
The important thing was to finish the 
course. 

Wofford’s idea of how to finish was 
original— between the fences he not 
only walked his horse but got off and 
walked on his own two feet. Finally 
the pair got together and crashed into 
an obstacle, giving Wofford a slight 


concussion and the U.S. one of the 
highest penalty point totals ever 
amassed in an international competi- 
tion. It was a double humiliation. 

A questionnaire about Wofford’s 
conduct which implied that he might 
have thrown the event was circulat- 
ed to a select list. An anonymous 
“friend" mailed Wofford a copy. Wof- 
ford promptly sent a sharp letter to 
the USET expressing his annoyance. 
“From my experience of these con- 
fidential reports in the past,” wrote 
Wofford, “I find they are usually 
read by more people than the funny 
papers." 

After some further squabbling via 
the mail, the USET board went into 
a huddle, and in May of 1955 Wof- 
ford received a telegram announcing 
that it had been decided that Wof- 
ford was “temperamentally unsuited 


Photograph by John C. Zimmerman 

to be accepted in the future as a can- 
didate for qualification as a riding 
member of the United States Eques- 
trian Team." 

Wofford was not to be dismissed 
that easily. In the national trials at 
Oxford he beat every eligible candi- 
date and won first place. Still the 
selection committee refused to con- 
sider him for the 1956 Olympic squad. 
As the time for the Stockholm de- 
parture drew nearer, Wofford and his 
lawyers arrived in New York to plead 
his case before the Olympic Associ- 
ation. Despite his unquestioned ama- 
teur standing and his victory in the 
nationals the association refused to 
reverse the USET ban, and he was 
kept off the team. 

“We have not heard the last of 
this young man,” wrote General 
Henry. He was right, of course. Wof- 
ford returned to Kansas, hired a new 
lawyer and started fighting to clear 
his name for 1960. In May 1957 the 
USET stopped struggling in mid- 
suit on the grounds that it could not 
afford to spend money in court that 
should be dedicated to the horses. 
Wofford won a court order stating 
that he was eligible to try out for the 
team. Ever since, the order has been 
as basic a part of his athletic equip- 
ment as his boots and saddle. Armed 
with it, he has been able to command 
official recognition at all events in 
which he has wished to compete. 

The latest instance came early this 
year when candidates were invited to 
apply for Olympic training. Wofford 
submitted his name and the USET 
bounced it right back, saying it did 
not consider him eligible. Wofford 
was back in a flash with court order 
and lawyer, and in no time he was 
training with the Three Day Team. 

This week it is up to Jeb Wofford 
and his horses. A lame horse, a bad 
spill or better competitors and his 
five-year fight is over. But it will not 
have been in vain. In his way Jeb 
Wofford has become a pioneer. As 
J. Lyman Bingham, executive director 
of the Olympic Association, said after 
one of the many Wofford hearings, 
“When a Games committee tells us 
so-and-so is not suitable for a team, 
we accept that. I don’t think that 
anybody has ever challenged that 
except Wofford.” Not only did he 
challenge, he won. end 
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horse racing / William Furlong 


The boss’s daughter 


Marge Lindheimer Everett, 
tough and shrewd as old Ben, 
takes over his Chicago tracks 

I N the sometimes frantic world of 
Thoroughbred racing nobody 
moved with a more magisterial calm 
or exercised his great power more 
ruthlessly— or more tactfully — than 
Benjamin Franklin Lindheimer. 
When he died a fortnight ago of a 
heart attack at 69, he had parlayed 
these paradoxical talents into control 
of the two principal tracks between 
the coasts: Arlington and Washing- 
ton parks in Chicago. Now the Lind- 
heimer legacy falls to his adopted 
daughter Marjorie {right, above), a 
shy, tough-minded perfectionist, who 
thus assumes one of the most influen- 
tial posts in the sport. 

At 38, Marjorie Lindheimer Ever- 
ett (she is married to Webb Everett, 
long the general manager of Golden 
Gate Fields in California) moves into 
a job for which she has been prepar- 
ing nearly all her life. She started go- 
ing to the races at an age when most 
little girls are furnishing dollhouses. 


“I was never a particularly popular 
girl,” she says, “so I was always 
thrown in with older people. In my 
teens I was a wallflower, while my 
sister was counting the times she was 
proposed to.” Before she was 20 she 
had held a number of jobs at both 
tracks, including the switchboard — 
an assignment she was obliged to give 
up because of a faint lisp. 

After Ben Lindheimer suffered his 
first heart attack in 1949, Marjorie 
became his chief assistant. Actually, 
she functioned as the behind-the- 
scenes boss. As she took over the 
tracks’ administrative details, it be- 
came clear that Marjorie had all of 
her father’s competence and firm pur- 
pose but little of his tact, and she 
made a number of enemies. (“She can 
be as tough as a marine sergeant,” 
says one track employee.) To her cred- 
it, she recognizes this special problem. 
“I’m not as diplomatic as I might 
be,” she says, “and I have a very 
quick temper. It’s a very unbecoming 
trait for a woman.” 

Most racing people, however, min- 
imize this failing. They see in her de- 
votion to racing and firm grasp of 




MARGE WAS FATHER’S TRUSTED AIDE 


its problems the assurance that Ben 
Lindheimer’s tracks will continue to 
be among the sport’s strongest. “Dad 
had a lot of plans for these tracks,” 
Marjorie Lindheimer says. 

Certainly Ben Lindheimer was the 
busiest of planners and schemers all 
of his life. He was a small, well-bur- 
nished man of great charm and great 
ambition. “I can remember when I 
was 12 or 13 years old,” he once said. 
“I saw a terrible-looking bum— I can 
see him now, it was awful — and I can 
remember the fear that came into me, 
the fear of not making a success of 
myself.” Lindheimer won success in 
three diverse fields: business, poli- 
tics and sports. 

In business, he acquired large pieces 
of real estate in Chicago and Los An- 
geles. While still in his 30s he received 
an offer of $1 million and a $100,000- 
a-year job for his holdings, and turned 
it down. In politics, he managed the 
1932 campaign of the late Henry 
Horner, who became the second Dem- 
ocratic governor of Illinois in the 
20th century. In sports, he financed 
the Los Angeles Dons of the abortive 
All-America Conference and, it was 
generally suspected, several other 
teams in the same pro football league. 
But for the last quarter century he 
chose to devote almost all of his time 
to racing. 

Throughout those 25 years Lind- 
heimer worked to change the “no- 
where” feeling many horsemen had 
about racing in the Midwest. “We’re 
an island here, between California in 
the West and New York in the East,” 
he said. To lure horsemen away from 


the match race bet ween Swaps and Nashua was the high point of Lindheimer’s ca- 
reer. In winner’s circle ( from left fare Lindheimer; Swaps’s trainer, Mish Tenney, and 
his jockey, Willie Shoemaker; Actress Margaret O'Brien; Swaps’s owner, Rex Ells- 
worth; Nashua’s jockey, Eddie Arcaro, and his owner, the late William Woodward. 



Hollywood Park and Aqueduct-Bel- 
mont, he used every possible device, 
from building a 97-day coordinated 
meeting to developing large grazing 
areas for the horses. Jimmy Jones of 
Calumet Farms can remember the 
pre-Lindheimer days, when he had 
the first barn at Arlington Park and 
“we had to water the horses out of the 
ditches on the first night.” Lindheim- 
er, says Jones, “was the savior of 
Chicago racing. I’d hate to say how 
far down the ladder it might have 
gone without him. Arlington Park be- 
came the finest track in the world— 
certainly the finest I’ve ever been on.” 

The great match race 

The climax of Lindheimer’s efforts 
to make his tracks the focal point 
of the racing world came in Septem- 
ber 1955, when he staged the match 
race between Nashua and Swaps. “I 
worked on Rex Ellsworth [owner of 
Swaps] and Dad worked on Wood- 
ward [the late William Woodward, 
owner of Nashua],” Marge says. “Ev- 
ery track in the country was after the 
race.” Lindheimer moved to put the 
race on television, even in the Chi- 
cago area. He encountered opposition 
from state officials, who feared the 
state would lose tens of thousands of 
dollars in mutuel taxes if fans stayed 
home to watch the race. “I told them 
it was worth it just to stimulate rac- 
ing,” said Lindheimer. The race at- 
tracted 36,000 people— despite tele- 
vision — and a handle of $175,000. 

Lindheimer made his tracks the 
most comfortable places in the na- 
tion in which to grow poor. He was 
the first to install escalators — 16 at a 
time in Arlington Park. He put in air 
conditioning. He offered shuttle serv- 
ice from the far reaches of the park- 
ing lots to the gates of the track. He 
had mechanics roam the parking area 
to spot flat tires and repair them 
while the owners were at the races or 
to help the owners get started if cars 
broke down after the races. He tried 
to give the bettors a clearer view of 
the race, finally installed huge TV 
screens so that they could watch the 
races on closed-circuit TV without 
stirring from the air-conditioned 
rooms. “At baseball and football 
games everybody has a chance to see 
all of the game,” he said. “At most 
race tracks probably 35% of the 
people don’t see the race because the 
sight lines are imperfect.” 

continued 
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No detail escaped his notice. He 
occasionally ate breakfast in the sta- 
ble kitchens to determine the quali- 
ty and cost of the food. At Washing- 
ton Park he brought in a special fast- 
drying soil which would seldom turn 
up a muddy track after a heavy 
spring rain. He spent five years try- 
ing to find the best grass for the turf 
course at Arlington Park, finally set- 
tled on a blend of four strains that 
was allowed to grow six to eight inches 
long. At night Ben Lindheimer would 
go to bed at 8:30 and prop a large 
white tablet on his knees on which to 
record his thoughts and plans. 

Those plans were armored by pow- 
er. Years ago Lindheimer foresaw 
the tremendous impact the tollways 
would have upon Thoroughbred rac- 
ing— and promptly “arranged” for 
the Illinois Toll way to be rerouted 
to pass within a few hundred yards 
of Washington Park. (His track was 
the only private enterprise with signs 
along the tollway. Lindheimer’s were 
similar in appearance to tollway signs 
and actually mounted on tollway di- 
rectional signs.) 

In Illinois his control of racing 
seemed almost mystical. To the dis- 
tress of his competitors in Chicago, 
Sportsman’s Park and Hawthorne 
Race Course, Lindheimer never failed 
to get from the Illinois Racing Board 
the dates he chose, including the three 
choice holiday dates— Memorial Day, 
the Fourth of July and Labor Day. 

Perhaps his greatest power coup 
was extending the “Lindheimer sea- 
son” to 97 days. In 1940 he added 
Arlington Park to his racing holdings, 
and immediately developed the first 
“coordinated meeting”— of 66 days— 
between Washington and Arlington 
parks. With control of two meetings, 
he was better able to cut expenses 
and offer horsemen special luxuries. 
With three meetings, he felt he would 
be able to do even more. His chance 
came in 1955, when a steel fabricator 
named Russell Reineman and a con- 
struction man named Harry Nathen- 
son bought the decaying Lincoln 
Fields plant and renamed it Balmoral. 
Lindheimer agreed to rent his staff 
and facilities at Washington Park to 
them for the Balmoral meeting— and 
to help them sell stock in the new 
corporation. Eighteen months later 
Reineman and Nathenson awakened 
to the harsh fact that they no longer 
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controlled Balmoral. Lindheimer had 
sold stock to his wife, his children, 
his in-laws, his doctor, his friends, the 
widows of his friends, even to his own 
corporations. (Arlington and Wash- 
ington parks owned almost one-third 
of all the stock in Balmoral ; Balmoral 
owned no stock in itself.) Reineman 
and N athenson were ousted as officers, 
and the Lindheimer slate was in- 
stalled. Thus, with hardly a penny 
spent, he acquired a third racing 
meeting and extended the “Lindheim- 
er season” to 97 days. 

This highly complex, highly re- 
sourceful man often was generous and 
in many ways was public-spirited. Yet 
he ruined, crushed or humiliated a 
number of men, none of whom will 
so much as discuss him. One who re- 
belled was Jack (Greasy Thumb) 
Guzik, the Capone mobster who 
turned up with 400 shares of stock 
in Arlington and Washington parks. 
When Lindheimer barred Stockh older 
Guzik from Arlington Park, Guzik 
sued for an accounting of the funds 
and charged that Lindheimer had 
used $455,000 of track monies to 
finance the Los Angeles Dons. In a 
court affidavit he described Lind- 
heimer as a “person of evil reputa- 
tion,” and charged that “for many 
years he operated a handbook and 
gambling establishment.” There were 
some who thought Guzik might know 
— but the mobster died before the 
case could ever be brought to trial. 

Ben and the mob 

Whether or not Lindheimer him- 
self was involved with the mob is 
hard to determine. During World 
War II one of his important aides was 
said to be running a bookie operation 
in a trailer just outside the track, 
allegedly as a sop to the mob. The 
man was fired and the allegation was 
never proved. As recently as last 
April, a group of west side Democrats 
from Chicago — considered by some to 
be the political-action arm of the syn- 
dicate-held a meeting in a building 
which, ironically, Lindheimer once 
owned. At the meeting a Democratic 
politician reportedly boasted that 
“we’re going to get the little s.o.b. 
this time.” 

Ben Lindheimer died before they 
could “get” him. Now it seems likely 
that Marge will, in her own way, be 
just as tough a challenge to Lind- 
heimer enemies — political or other- 
wise— as Ben ever was. end 
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SECONDS AFTER CROSSING THE FINISH LINE WEARY CALIFORNIA CREWMEN CONGRATULATE EACH OTHER OVER FULL-LENGTH VICTORY 

Strength over form 


An overpowering bunch of California musclemen upset the 
favored eastern crews to win the top prize of college rowing 


T he most formed and finished 
crews in the country were com- 
peting, but last Saturday two out- 
rageous ugly ducklings led the way 
through the ice-smooth stretch on 
Onondaga Lake outside of Syracuse, 
N.Y. to take first and second places 
in the year’s top college crew event, 
the 58th Intercollegiate Rowing As- 
sociation regatta. 

Winning with a flourish a few mo- 
ments after it should have collapsed 
was California, a heavy crew, long on 
power but short on finesse. Pressing 
hard was an improbable shell from 
Navy— even longer on power, even 
shorter on finesse. Fourth, a scant 
three seconds behind tiring, third- 
place Washington, was Brown, the 
strangest entry of all 12 in the race. 
It didn’t even have a coach. Where 
was odds-on favorite Cornell? Or chief 
challenger Pennsylvania? Or last 
year’s winner, Wisconsin? Or smooth- 
rowing Syracuse and Princeton? They 
were, figuratively speaking, way up 
the creek, and eight oars didn’t add 
up to one paddle. 

Cornell had looked all last week 
like a sure winner on oblong, tree- 
lined Onondaga. Stork Sanford, the 
Cornell coach, had won four straight 
IRA titles prior to last year. His first 
and second crews were so even that 
he had been almost alternating them 
in varsity races while searching for the 
best combination. Ten days before 
the IRA he moved three men up from 
the junior varsity and said he had a 
settled varsity at last. 


The only cloud on the Cornell hori- 
zon was Joe Burk’s Penn crew, which 
beat Cornell once this year and had 
been practicing on Onondaga for two 
weeks. California’s new head coach, 
Jim Lemmon, brought his boys to 
Onondaga early too. They beat Navy 
by an oar’s breadth at Wisconsin the 
week before, but they had their trou- 
bles. “We were eight individualists, 
offering advice to each other but not 
taking much. We were lousy,” said 
a Cal man. Yet they also were ex- 
tremely strong. Watching them prac- 
tice, U.S. Olympic Rowing Commit- 
tee Chairman Tip Goes commented, 
“They row rough as hell, but the boat 
moves.” What neither he nor the oth- 
er crews knew was that Jim Lemmon 
had subdued his gang of individual- 
ists. For the first time they were row- 
ing as a unit. 

Butcher's boys 

Navy, which also had a new coach, 
Lou Lindsey, was another California, 
only more so. In early races this year 
it pell-melled along at absurdly high 
strokes (36 instead of a normal 30) as 
if rushing to rescue a drowning maid- 
en. At one moment it would glide like 
a porpoise and at the next careen 
like a drunken centipede. The Navy 
rowers dubbed themselves “hamburg- 
ers” because they badly butchered so 
many strokes, but they had strength 
and desire to spare. “If the boys don’t 
get flustered we'll win,” said Lindsey. 

Saturday afternoon the lake was 
calm. Sunshine had followed a morn- 


ing rain, and the favorites were win- 
ning easily, Navy taking the fresh- 
man race and Cornell’s ex-varsity 
romping away with the junior var- 
sity event. Then the starter’s “ready, 
ready all, go” sent the varsities down 
the course. 

Through the first two miles Wash- 
ington held a solid two-length lead, 
with Cornell, Penn and California 
bunched next. Then— astonishingly 
—up the inside lane came Brown. “I 
think, yes, I think Brown is second,” 
said the dumfounded race announc- 
er. “Of course, I’ll check again.” On 
the far outside lane Navy started 
driving. Cornell, too, began to ad- 
vance on Washington, but the Cor- 
nell stroke suddenly collapsed at his 
oar. With one oar askew, Cornell 
was dead, finishing in a tie for fifth 
with a listless Penn. 

Meanwhile, California, rowing at 
a swift 34 and showing unexpected 
stamina, passed Washington. Navy, 
too, passed the fading Huskies, only 
to catch a crab just when it might 
have moved on California. The Mid- 
dies reeled and recovered, but they 
never could do better than match 
surging Cal stroke for stroke as they 
followed to the finish more than a 
length behind the winner. 

Brown’s race was a delightful foot- 
note to the IRA. The Brown crew 
had rowed this year without college 
financial support. When it arrived 
at Syracuse for its first IRA it was 
without its coach, who was on mili- 
tary duty. Three days before the race 
a Navy lightweight crew coach vol- 
unteered to help the bewildered-look- 
ing Brown boys. He nearly helped 
them into the biggest upset since 
David skulled Goliath. end 
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Kodak Zoom 8 Camera , Automatic f / 1.9, takes regular, wide- 
angle, and telephoto movies — or lets you zoom. Only Si 39. 50. 


NOW! ZOOM YOUR MOVIES! 


New Kodak Zoom 8 Camera lets you zoom up close without 
interrupting the action. Electric eye sets lens automatically. 



Now you can bring the action to 
you — zoom right in for close-ups that 
will fill your screen. With a Kodak 
Zoom 8 Camera, it’s easy to add 
thrilling new effects to 8mm movies. 

And you get those effects with sure- 
ness and ease. You needn’t take the 
camera from your eye — even for a 
second. Just slide the lens barrel for- 
ward, and you go all the way from 
distant shots to close-ups. 

You lose no time for exposure set- 
tings, either. The Zoom 8 Camera’s 
electric eye sets the lens for you auto- 


matically — and keeps it correctly set 
the whole time you’re shooting. 

See the Kodak Zoom 8 Camera for 
yourself. Look through its 6-element 
telescopic viewfinder. And imagine 
the fun you can have — with spar- 
kling movies that zoom. 

Kodak Cine Showtime Projector, Model 
A 20, shows your movies automatically. 
In less than 5 seconds, it takes the film 
from your fingers, threads itself, and 
starts the super-bright show. SI 37.50. 

Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to 
change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

SEE KODAK'S "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "THE ADVENTURES Or THE NELSON FAMILY" 



A Quality Product of Britain Since too/, 


Vauxhall is a family-size small car 
loaded with big-car features 


The British-built Vauxhall fits a 
one-car family with ease. Its four big 
doors open onto stretch-out room for 
five, including bouncy kids. And in 
the rear there’s vacation-size luggage 
space. Despite its trim compactness 
(only 14 feet long) Vauxhall is, in 
every way, a family car. 

Unlike most small cars, imported 
or domestic, Vauxhall is austere only 
in economy. On every other count 
it’s lavish. 

Take luxury: dual visors, four arm 
rests, ash trays front and rear, de luxe 
steering wheel, full instrumentation, 


rear seat carpeting, elegant English- 
tailored Morrokide or fabric and 
Morrokide upholstery in a choice of 
colors, foam cushions, automatic 
courtesy lighting, ignition key start- 
ing, heater and defroster standard. 

Or engineering: 4-cylinder 55 h.p. 
"over-square” engine, standard 
American gearshift, hypoid rear axle, 
recirculating ball steering, integral 
body and chassis, king-size hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes, even undercoating. 

And Vauxhall is a rarity among im- 
ports with its wrap-around windshield 
and rear window, and its heavy-duty 


wrap-around bumpers, front and rear. 

Another Vauxhall distinction: be- 
cause it’s imported in limited numbers, 
you look like a million instead of a 
million others. 

So if you’re thinking of a small car, 
think of Vauxhall— the fine small car 
with big car ideas. 

for less than $2,000 

Only SI ,987.50, manufacturer's suggested retail 
price P. O. E. New York. Includes heater, de- 
froster, turn indicators, delivery, handling, Fed. 
excise taxes. Transportation charges, stole, 

inc. whitewall tires, additional. 


SOLD .VXD SERVICED BY PONTIAC DEALERS ALL ACROSS AMERICA 



A tricky accident 


F ew alibis in that marvelous and seemingly bot- 
tomless grab bag of excuses carried by bridge players 
are as popular as the one that goes, “Sorry, partner, I 
misplaced a card.” A friend of mine recently got in- 
volved— I use the word advisedly— with a partner who 
opened with a vulnerable bid of two no trump. My 
friend gave a single raise. The bid was doubled, my col- 
league redoubled and the pair went down 1,600 points. 
Friend glared at his partner, plainly asking for an expla- 
nation, no matter how silly. “Misplaced a card,” the fel- 
low said weakly. “Only one card?” my friend asked. 

Equally sorry is that saw, delivered with galling bra- 
vado, “Sorry, old boy, I pulled the wrong card.” And 
that brings us to the current offering. Raise not your 
scornful eyebrows in my direction. I am merely the re- 
porter in the case. 

Both sides vulnerable 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

2 ♦ PASS 34 PASS 

34. PAS S 44 pass' 

4« PASS 4? PASS 

6 N.T. OOUBLE PASS P ASS^ 

PASS 

Opening lead: spade jack 


Not everything was bad about this hand. At the start 
the bidding was reasonable enough. Though some play- 
ers are reluctant to open with a demand bid on freak 
hands where the minimum high-card requirement is 
held, the two-diamond bid will pass muster. However, it 
should be noted that there is always the danger that 
partner will have high cards in the void suit, on the 
basis of which he may decide to bid an unmakeable 
slam. Over the four-diamond bid, North’s call of four 
hearts is not objectionable. Common sense suggests that 
this is an ace-showing bid, for North could hardly be 
trying to play the hand at a heart contract since his 
partner had already bid diamonds and spades. But it 
seems to me that somewhere along the line South should 
have taken time out to describe a rebiddable spade suit. 
His leap to six no trump with a void in partner’s suit 
was something of a monstrosity. Actually, six clubs 
would not have been a bad contract and would have 
been defeated only because East was in position to lead 
a singleton spade. 

West’s lead of the spade jack was won by declarer’s 
queen. It was evident that spades would not break and 
unlikely that diamonds would either. To make his slam, 
declarer had to bring in dummy’s clubs, and this re- 
quired two entries to dummy. The double suggested 
that West held the king of hearts, so chances were that 
dummy's ace-jack of hearts would do the trick. 

But when South led the 2 of hearts the king fell from 
West’s hand, instantly followed by his horrified apol- 
ogy: “Sorry, partner; I pulled the wrong card.” 

“Oh, take it back,” South volunteered. “We don’t 
enforce the laws so strictly.” Who is to say that his 
magnanimity was influenced by the fact that only the 
play of the king could rob North of the two required 
entries? However, to West the law was the law; once 
played, a card could not be taken back. 

From then on, declarer had no hope. He abandoned 
the clubs and, when the diamonds did not split, he went 
down two tricks. For a tag line, I cannot improve on 
East’s fervent comment: “Partner, if that’s what hap- 
pens when you play the wrong card, imagine what we’ll 
do to them when you play the right one.” 

EXTRA TRICK 

While declarer is thinking out his plan of play, the 
defender should also be thinking. Knowing that South 
could not hold a club, West should have made the 
entry-killing play of the king on purpose instead of 
by accident. end 
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MOTOR SPORTS 


' Kenneth Rudeen 


Briggs tries 
again 


Rigorous tests at Bridgehampton 
have prepared Cunningham 
for a new assault on Le Mans 



IRVETTE WHISHES BY SIGNALER AT BRIDGEHAMPTON. 


I N A way, Briggs Cunningham is 
the Sir Thomas Lipton of Ameri- 
can motor sports. Six times he has 
launched an assault in the world’s 
foremost sports car ra ce — th e Le Mans 
24 Hours— and six times he has been 
repulsed. Like the British tea lord who 
five different times saw his majestic 
Shamrock yachts defeated by this 
country’s America’s Cup defenders, 
he has spent a fortune in the quest 
and taken his lumps with unfailing 
good sportsmanship. 

Ironically, Cunningham hasalready 
shared in the prize coveted by Sir 
Thomas. He was at the helm of Co- 
lumbia when she humiliated Britain's 


CUNNINGHAM WATCHES TEST WITH FITCH 


Sceptre in the 1958 America’s Cup 
races off Newport. But for a good 
many years Cunningham has been 
more auto racing man than yachts- 
man, and this Saturday, at the age of 
53 and after an absence of four years, 
he once again will pull a crash helmet 
down over his curly gray-streaked 
brown hair, ease into the bucket seat 
of a Corvette and roar out onto the 
road course at Le Mans, a provin- 
cial capital in western France. His 
goal : to become the first American in 
the race’s 37-year history to win in 
a U.S. car. 

This time, if there is to be an all- 
American triumph, it will have to be 
a cut below the over-all victory. Cun- 
ningham has entered three Chevrolet 
Corvettes, and their mission is to win 
in the grand-touring category. Con- 
ceivably, a Corvette could take the 
over-all trophy, but for that to hap- 
pen there would have to be a general 
collapse among the all-out racing 
sports cars. As Jaguar distributor for 
the northeastern states, Cunningham 
will have a fourth entry, a new 3-liter 
E-type Jaguar featuring independent 
rear suspension. It was built expressly 
for Cunningham and will be driven 
this weekend by the American team of 
Walt Hansgen and Dan Gurney. 

Cunningham himself will co-drive 
one of the Corvettes with his part- 
ner, Jim Kimberly. Assigned to the 
other Corvettes is a quartet of sea- 
soned eastern drivers: John Fitch, 
Dick Thompson, Fred Windridge and 
Bob Grossman. 


Needless to say, the Cunningham 
expedition has stirred considerable in- 
terest among European as well as 
U.S. followers. To the French, Cun- 
ningham is a Yankee who can do no 
wrong. They remember with affection 
his squarish Cadillac-engined entry of 
1950, called Le Monstre (which fin- 
ished 11th), his rakish Cunningham 
C-5R of 1953 (which placed third, 
Cunningham & Co.’s best finish at 
Le Mans) and all the other made- 
in-America models, mostly Chrysler- 
engined, of the 1950-55 Cunning- 
ham assaults. In all, he is said to 
have spent $1 million trying to win. 

Now he is back, bringing with him 
his extensive racing experience and 
absolute integrity. His long suit is 
fastidious preparation. “I have never 
seen anyone quite so meticulous as 
Briggs,” says Olin Stephens, designer 
and member of the afterguard of Co- 
lumbia. ‘‘Personally, I use a broad 
brush. Briggs leaves practically noth- 
ing to chance, and practically noth- 
ing to anyone else.” 

As Cunningham prepared for Le 
Mans this hankering for perfection 
impelled him to stage nothing less 
than a 24-hour Le Mans-length trial 
with one of his Corvettes. He had 
already run three Corvettes in the 
12-hour Sebring race in March and 
had not been overjoyed by the re- 
sults. One car, with Fitch doing the 
driving, broke a wheel hub and flipped 
end over end. The others developed 
ailments and finished well out of 
the money. 
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IN BACKGROUND IS TRAILER WORKSHOP 


Considering these disquieting mem- 
ories, Cunningham was remarkably 
even-tempered at the trial. It was 
run off on the twisty 2. 85-mile Bridge- 
hampton racecourse on the sandy 
eastern reaches of Long Island. The 
supporting cast included Alfred 
Momo, Cunningham’s longtime rac- 
ing associate and chief engine tuner; 
his familiar blue-coveralled mechan-; 
ics; Fitch, Grossman and another 
driver, Phil Forno; silver-haired Zora 
Arkus-Duntov, principal designer of 
the Corvette; two other Chevrolet en- 
gineers; and Bill Frick, another tuner. 

The test began in balmy weather 
at 9:41 one morning. This kind of 
thing can be unimaginably tedious 
for a nonparticipant, but for Cun- 
ningham it was totally absorbing. 
Aside from a short, unsuccessful nap, 
he sat down only when it was his 
turn to test-drive. The rest of the 
time he listened and watched intent- 
ly for the slightest hint of trouble. 
He took the first trick, stayed out for 
2^ hours and completed 72 laps, the 
fastest in 2 minutes 4 seconds. The 
course record ts 1:51. Obviously, the 
Corvette was moving smartly. 

When Fitch took over the car Cun- 
ningham stood restlessly at track- 
side and reminisced about Le Mans. 
“Going round and round and round, 
doing the same thing at the same 
time in the same way, is a hard thing 
to do,” he said. “After a while you 
begin to doze a little, and then the 
car does something to jerk you awake 
continued 



for the man who knows quality... 
NIKON F the automatic 35mm reflex 


Cape Canaveral or West Berlin— Little Rock or Timbuctu— wherever there 
is action there is news. And where there is news, there is always a Nikon 
following the news, recording the action, telling the story in pictures. 

Men who live by the camera-men who understand camera quality— con- 
sider the Nikon F to be the finest 35mm camera ever designed. For they 
have found, through experience, that they can rely upon its accuracy, its 
responsiveness and versatility, its handling ease and speed, its incredible 
lens quality, and— above all— its ruggedness and unfailing dependability 
under the most trying conditions. 

While your picture-taking requirements may not be so critical, who can 
say that your appreciation for quality is any less intense. If you are one 
of those men who thrills to fine craftsmanship, who delights in the touch 
and feel of a precision piece of equipment, then get to see the Nikon F 
automatic reflex. It will be a most rewarding experience. 


The Nikon F is available at all Franchised Nikon Dealers, and is priced 
at $375 with fl.4 Auto-Nikkor lens, and $329.50 with f2 Auto-Nikkor. 
For complete details write to Dept. SI-6. 


NIKON INC., Ill FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


the most distinguished 
name in sun glasses 


Try on a pair. . . you 
won’t settle for less ! 


BAUSCH & LOMB 



Get complete eye comfort in dazzling 
sunlight. Precision ground-and-polished- 
to-curve like prescription eyewear, Ray- 
Ban lenses filter out harsh glare, let you 
see everything in natural color. 

Available in Neutral Gray G-15, Green 
or Gradient Density lens types— 21 frame 
styles in 51 attractive colors. $6.50 to 
$24.95 in optical offices and fine stores. 
Look for the name Ray-Ban on the 
frame. Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, 
Rochester. New York. 


CHRONIC ATHLETE'S FOOT? 

Try the New Remedy Selected for Use 
by the United States Olympic Team! 


The most common foot ailment among 
men and women today is that type of 
ringworm known colloquially as “ath- 
lete's foot.” It is as annoying as it is 
common — and so persistent that many 
find it difficult to get rid of or control. 
Now, after years of research, science has 
developed a new way to treat this infec- 
tion. It has proven so successful it was 
written up in the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy (Vol. No. 77). Recently it was se- 
lected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team. 
The secret of this remarkable new treat- 
ment is a unique, painless type of io- 
dine* — world’s greatest antiseptic— 
that kills all kinds of germs and fungi, 
but doesn’t burn or sting tissue — is 
actually so safe it can be used on even 
the most tender skin. 

Specifically designed to treat athlete's 
foot infection, this painless form of io- 
dine has been prepared in (1) liquid 
form to kill infecting organisms by con- 
tact, and (2) in spray-powder form to 
guard against re-infection from socks 


and shoes. Both liquid and powder are 
found only in new Isodine Athlete's Foot 
Treatment kit. 

Use Isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment 
as directed with this remarkable guar- 
antee: you must get rid of chronic ath- 
lete's foot suffering and you must pre- 
vent its return — or we will gladly give 
you double your money back. Get new 
Isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment at 
your drugstore today — no prescription 
needed. 



•contain* polyvinylpyrrolidone-iodine. Pat. No. 2,739.922 General Aniline g Film Cotp. 

© 1960 Isodine Pharmacal Corporation. Dover, Delaware 


and you think, ‘Oh, my God, here 
we go.’ Then you concentrate again. 

“When the fog drops in at Le Mans 
you find that you begin to count be- 
tween the corners. ‘One and two and 
—left. One and two and— right.’ 
You’d be surprised how sharp you 
can get when it’s really tough. The 
fog hangs down pretty low, but not 
low enough for you to see over it. On 
the straights you can look up at the 
line of trees along the road and steer 
by them.” 

As Fitch drove on and on, Cun- 
ningham began to worry about the 
engine: “Hope he doesn’t run out of 
gas and burn a piston.” 

An uneasy nightfall 

He didn’t, but troubles soon 
cropped up, and they were serious 
ones. Toward evening, with Dun to v 
driving, a pushrod collapsed. This 
caused a major delay for repairs. Just 
before dark, with Grossman driving, 
a wheel broke and the car bumped 
to a halt. As at Sebring, the car had 
been fitted with knock-off hubcaps 
despite the fact that Chevy engineers 
had warned against the arrangement. 

After the wheel was replaced the 
Corvette ran trouble-free. The 283- 
cubic-inch fuel -injection engine, new 
for the trial, became freer and more 
powerful as the hours passed. 

Deep in the night Fitch encoun- 
tered real Le Mans weather, a rain- 
storm, and Cunningham caught the 
tail of it on a driving shift through 
a gray, dismal dawn. 

Obviously he had enjoyed the lone- 
ly ride. “For me the fun is not in the 
racing but in the driving. Racing is 
the only way I’ve found to use the 
performance these cars have.” 

The test, having been extended 
past 24 hours to compensate partly 
for time lost on repairs, ended at 11. 
The Corvette had gone 551 laps and 
1,570 miles. Verdict: a shrug of the 
Cunningham shoulders. 

Whatever else it might mean, a 
shrug by Cunningham is not a sign 
of complacency. With Le Mans just 
around the corner and his three Cor- 
vettes tuned and inspected, primed 
and polished, he undoubtedly has 
thought of a dozen things that could 
go wrong. It would be more than 
fitting if this time, after so many 
years of frustration, everything went 
just right. end 
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POISED AMATEUR NICKLAUS TOOK SECOND PLACE WHILE EARLY LEADER SOUCHAK (HERE EXPLODING FROM TRAP) TIRED, FELL BACK 


PALMER 

continued from page 25 

approach shot was cleanly struck with 
plenty of spin. Early in the week the 
officials of the U.S. Golf Association 
were worried that the combination of 
the direct sun and the afternoon 
winds would bake out the greens to 
the point that they would become al- 
most unplayable. But with judicious 
watering at night and plain good luck 
this extreme condition never came to 
pass. As it played, Cherry Hills did 
not require the full vocabulary of 
shotmaking, but it took accuracy and 
touch and unflagging concentration. 
Then it could be scored on. 

At the end of the first two rounds, 
as was not entirely unexpected, sev- 
eral Open marks had been broken. 
First, the halfway cut-off point (to 
determine the low-50 scorers, and 
ties, who would be eligible for Satur- 
day’s double round) was 147, a shot 
below the old record set in 1948 at 
Riviera. Second, Mike Souchak, put- 
ting together an opening 68 on which 
he used only 26 putts and a 67 replete 
with some truly brilliant patches, 
eclipsed the old record for the first 36 
holes with his total of 135. On the 
second day the spotlight was all on 
Souchak, but on the opening day he 
was forced to share the stage with 
Tommy Bolt, a man who is hard to 
ignore. Old Tom, under the weather 
to begin with and feeling little better 
after taking a triple bogey on a short 


hole, hit his first drive off the 18th 
into the wide lake that separates the 
tee from the distant fairway. He hit 
his second into the water. Then, after 
reaching the fairway on his third at- 
tempt, he threw his driver after the 
lost balls. Considering the size, beauty 
and beckoning nature of the water 
hazard, there was something classic 
about Bolt’s performance, like Hil- 
lary scaling Everest or Stanley finding 
Livingstone. Bolt finished his round 
and then withdrew. 

Uphill downfall 

In a much more serious way, the 
18th, a 468-yard par-4 climbing to a 
high plateaued green, the most rug- 
ged hole on the course, was the start 
of Souchak’s downfall. Beginning to 
tire from the heat, he double-bogeyed 
it at the conclusion of his third round 
after pushing his first tee shot out 
of bounds. This cut his lead to two 
shots, and that margin disappeared 
very quickly once Palmer and the 
other oncoming challengers started 
taking par apart in the wild fastnesses 
of the afternoon. 

In the final analysis Palmer, long 
respected for his astonishing physical 
and competitive endurance, simply 
outlasted his rivals. Nicklaus three- 
putted the 67th and 68th. Jack Fleck, 
after a great showing, also had trou- 
ble on the greens down the stretch. 
Julius Boros, once again a force in the 
Open, found sand traps on the 68th 
and 72nd and missed a three-footer 


on the 71st. Souchak, still fighting 
hard to make up ground, couldn’t 
buy a birdie putt. And so it went, 
with Ben Hogan suffering the crudest 
fate. After hitting 34 consecutive 
greens in par or better, he was four- 
under and tied for the lead with Palm- 
er as he played the 548-yard 71st. 
He elected to gamble for a birdie on 
his third shot, a little 55-yard pitch 
over a creek to the island green where 
the pin was at the front. He lobbed a 
soft pitch that was just too short, two 
feet too short. The ball landed at the 
edge of the water on the far bank, and 
his stirring bid for his fifth Open title 
was over. Palmer parred the last two 
holes and was in. 

What can you say about Arnold 
Palmer? Nothing seems beyond his 
doing. First that birdie-birdie finish 
at Augusta. Now this awesome finish 
in which he came on to win from sev- 
en strokes back, something no other 
golfer has ever accomplished in the 
Open. He will undoubtedly perform 
other prodigious deeds in the years 
ahead. He has an everimproving all- 
round game and he can hole the long 
ones. He has unshakable faith in him- 
self and is wonderfully ambitious. Be- 
hind him lie the Masters and Open 
now and before him the Centenary 
British Open. He will go to St. An- 
drews with a very good chance to 
continue his sweep, for here is not 
only a marvelous golfer but, if you 
will forgive a Victorian phrase, he 
seerr.s to be destiny’s favorite, end 
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ME and 

HUTCH 

by JIM BROSNAN 

When last seen in these pages (SI, March 7), James Patrick Brosnan, wisecrack- 
ing right-hander, author and amateur psychologist, wap making the acquaint- 
ance of Solly Hemus, new manager of the St. Louis Cardinals, in spring training 
for the 1959 season. It was an undertaking which proved unprofitable to both: 
Brosnan performed indifferently (he won one, lost three ) as a relief pitcher for 
Hemus , and their relationship, which had deteriorated to acid interchanges, 
ended when Brosnan was traded to Cincinnat i ( “It's true,” he wrote in his diary, 
“the second time you’re traded you don’t feel a thing”). His morale and his rec- 
ord improved— but not much— under the managership of Mayo Smith. Now 
we find him early one morning on the verge of receiving some startling news: 


JULY 8: The phone rang at 7:30. We 
were still in bed. I reached for the 
receiver. “Who in the world would 
dare call us this early?” my wife 
said. 

“Hi, Donald,” I growled into the 
mouthpiece. “Is everything all right?” 
(“It’s Don Studt,” I whispered to my 
wife.) “Nice of you to call so early, 
Don. What’s new? What d’ya mean, 
who’s gonna be the new manager? 
Sure I like Mayo. Why not? He’s 
treated me fine. Lets me pitch when 
I want to, never gets on anybody. 
Just like Solly Hemus. . . . No, I 
didn’t watch the All-Star Game. . . . 
No, I haven’t read the paper. We’re 
still in bed. What's in the paper? Oh! 
Great. What I mean is great! I like 


him. Thanks for calling, Don. . . .” 

“We’ve got a new manager,” I said. 

“Who?” she said. 

“Hutch,” I said. 

JULY !): The clubhouse man warned 
each player not to go out of the club- 
house till after the meeting. “Hutch 
wants to talk to you,” he said. I had 
missed the workout; now I couldn’t 
make up my mind whether or not to 
apologize to Fred Hutchinson. Hutch 
seems to be embarrassed by apologies. 
If you do wrong, you should figure 
out why, vow never to do it again, 
and forget it. Still, I waited till the 
last moment, then had to take a chair 
at the table right in front of him. He 
stood, waiting for attention. I sat 


down, riffled the envelopes contain- 
ing player passes that lay on the ta- 
ble, and looked up to see Hutchinson 
staring at me with half a smile on his 
face. He winked at me and murmured, 
“Hi, Jim.” 

“I met most of you fellows yester- 
day,” said Hutchinson. “Most of you 
I knew already anyway. Most of you 
know me.” He paused and looked 
slowly around the room as he went 
on, “I like to win. That’s the only way 
to play this game. To win. We’re all 
like that. From now on I'm running 
this ball club. If you have any prob- 
lems come to me. I’ll handle them or 
get somebody to do it for me. On pa- 
per this club looks better than the 
standings indicate so far. I don’t know 
why, yet. Some peoplesay you’ve been 
playing a little too conservative, that 
you don’t bump heads enough in the 
field. All I got to say to that is that 
if somebody bumps your head the 
only thing to do is bump back. Now 
I’m not going to say to you pitchers 
that you should knock somebody 
down just because they’re takin’ a 
shot at you. I can’t say that, and I 
won’t say that.” He paused, emphati- 
cally, timing his words perfectly. 
“But I don’t care if you brush a hit- 
ter back once in a while. Just to let 
’em know you’re out there.” 

He picked up a scorecard. “I just 
want to add one thing. I’m glad to be 
up here with you. We’re going to 
start winning. We might as well start 
tonight.” 

JULY 16: The smile of Fred Hutchin- 
son is a treasured one. His ballplayers 
vie hopefully for it. By playing well 
and winning they earn it. (Hutchin- 
son snorts at plain luck.) Miserly with 
his laughter at all times, Hutchinson 
is miserable in defeat. The depth of 
his frown is in direct proportion to the 
length of his losing streak. 

Hutch had little to smile about in 
his first week as our manager. We lost 
three games to the Giants. The Dodg- 
ers followed the Giants into Crosley 
Field, and Hutchinson met them with 
a cold and hungry stare. We won both 
games from Los Angeles, and Hutch- 
inson led us into St. Louis with just 
the bare hint of a grim smile on his 
face. Ernie Broglio and I were the 
continued 
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scheduled pitchers for the Thursday 
night game. When I came up through 
the Cardinal dugout with a well-oiled 
arm, Ernie grabbed me and asked if 
everything was all right. I told him 
he’d look good in a beard. He asked 
me if I’d like to trade pitches— he’d 
throw me a fast ball to hit if I’d give 
him one up in his eyes. I asked for a 
high slider and we agreed on the ar- 
rangements. First pitch the first time 
up for each of us. Such friendly ar- 
rangements between opposing pitch- 
ers are only good as long as each 
thinks the friendly gesture won’t in- 
terfere with winning the game. 

By the time I got to hit we had a 
three-run lead and all I got from 
Broglio were good curve balls. Which 
I never could hit; it should be illegal 
to throw them to pitchers. By the 
time Broglio hit, I was struggling to 
retire the side before my lead van- 
ished. Since he’d thrown me good 
curve bails, I decided to reciprocate. 
Only I didn’t have a good curve. 
Broglio lined a hanging curve into 
left field for a hit, and Hutchinson 
growled loud enough to scare bears 
in the St. Louis zoo. One thing a 
pitcher should never do is let the op- 
posing pitcher drive in a run. 

Already I had walked four men in 
four innings. This is one more than I 
usually walk in nine innings, and three 
more than Hutchinson would like his 
pitchers to walk in 30 days. “Bend 
your back a bit,” he said to me after 
Broglio’s base hit. “You know you 
can’t pitch high and get away with 
it.” We still had a one-run lead, and 
I vowed to mend my pitching man- 
ners. Cunningham and White drilled 
two low fast balls into center field 
to start the fifth. I might have caught 
both balls had I anticipated them. 
But such good pitches shouldn’t have 
been hit at all. 

“Boyer will bunt, probably,” I 
thought. “I’ll waste a slider outside 
just to find out.” Bailey took off his 
mask and walked out toward me. 
“Forget it, Gar, I know what to do,” 
I thought. But Bailey wasn’t even 
looking at me. Suddenly Hutchinson 
loomed up in the left-hand corner of 
my vision. “Make Pena get the ball 
over the plate,” Hutch said to Bailey. 
He held out his hand for the ball 
which I had just rubbed till it felt 
comfortable. 

“For what?” I said, stupefied. 


No one in the stands knew. The 
bus driver who took us to the airport 
and the pilot who flew us to Chicago 
couldn’t have cared less. We won the 
game anyway. 

When we arrived in Chicago my 
roomie told me to go to sleep. We had 
six hours to rest up before the next 
game. My wife sympathized with me 
when I called in the morning. “You 
just better tell Hutch that you want 
to start and you deserve to start and 
why did he take you out so quickly 
and why did he let Newcombe stay 
for 11 innings two nights before that, 
and. . . .” But I cut her off in time 
to catch the bus to the ball park. 

“Don’t you think you took me out 
a little quick last night?” I asked. 

Hutchinson greeted my hesitant 
query with a raised eyebrow and an 
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amused twitch of the left corner of his 
mouth. “You don’t think you were 
pitching good ball up to then, do 
you?” he countered. “/ didn’t.” 

“Maybe not,” I conceded. “But it 
seemed to me you don’t trust me as 
a starter, that you think of me pri- 
marily as a relief pitcher. Is this Hook 
you’re bringing up from Seattle go- 
ing to take my starting job?” 

“Let me say this,” he said. “You’ve 
got good stuff and you’re a pretty 
good pitcher. I may use you in the 
bullpen now because I know you can 
do that job for me. Not every pitcher 
can. Newcombe couldn’t, for instance, 
and these two kids can’t. I have to 
use Hook and O’T oole because they’re 
going to develop only if they get a 
chance to do a lot of work. They’re 
going to start in rotation and pitch 
in turn if they get shelled eight times 
in a row. As for you, don’t worry. 
You'll get plenty of work.” 

He patted me on the back, push- 
ing me toward center field, where I 
shagged fly balls that came crashing 
through the wind barrier from Lake 
Michigan. 

JULY 19: The bullpen welcomed me 
with cutting remarks and well-sharp- 


ened needles, which they inserted into 
my wisecracks. Above anything else, 
a sense of humor is necessary for life 
in the bullpen. Once admitted and 
accepted in camaraderie, a relief 
pitcher may even suggest a serious 
topic for conversation. Like baseball. 
“You know what this Hook said yes- 
terday?” I asked. “He told me that 
in the Coast League they’re saying 
it’s easier to pitch in the big leagues 
than in the minors. That’s what some- 
body in Seattle told him. I’ll be 
damned if he’s not proving it, too.” 

Hook pitched against the Cubs as 
if they were not quite up to Pacific 
Coast League caliber. Not only did he 
get them out with ease and dispatch 
but he looked as if he knew what he 
was doing with each pitch. 

“He’s got a good fast ball, a live 
fast ball,” said Clyde King, the pitch- 
ing coach. 

“How fast is a good fast ball?” I 
asked. 

“Just fast enough, Broz,” said Pete 
Whisenant. “It’s not the speed of 
the ball alone, but the pitcher's mo- 
tions, and the spin of the ball, and 
how fast it moves. . . . Lotta things 
involved in a good fast ball.” 

“Did you know that the biggest 
curve you can throw is 17 inches?” 
I said. 

“Who says?” said Willard Schmidt. 

“Some professor in Washington. 
He runs the Bureau of Standards, I 
think.” 

“Who’d he pitch for?” 

“He was an outfielder in college.” 

“That figures.” 

“I believe I’d rather have a good 
slider than a good curve,” I said. 
“Good hitters complain about the 
slider more than any other pitch. The 
good hitters in this league do— Mu- 
sial, Mays, Whisenant. That right, 
Whiz?” 

“Broz, take away sliders and curve 
balls and I’d be the best hitter in this 
little ol’ league,” said Whisenant. 
“And if you made every pitcher throw 
left-handed they’d never get me out.” 

JULY 27: The Cardinals, who were 
having trouble beating anybody else, 
came back to play us four more games. 
In less than five weeks we had played 
12 games with St. Louis. They won 
seven of the first nine. When Hutch 
took over he said we could beat them 
any day of the week. 

Mizell started the first game for 
continued 
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the Cardinals. He walked the first 
three men to face him. From the bull- 
pen Mizell’s pitches looked close to 
being strikes, but the bullpen is 328 
feet from the plate. From the Cardi- 
nal dugout, 90 feet from the plate, 
Hemus swore that Mizell’s pitches 
were close enough to be called strikes. 
All Hemus got for his squawks was 
the thumb from Stan Landes, the 
umpire. “Hemus is going to lead the 
league for the first time in his career,” 
I said. “I’ll bet he’s been thrown out 
of more games this year than all the 
other managers put. together.” 

“You’re keeping up with Solly, 
aren’t you, Brosnan?” said Schmidt. 
“I was under the impression that you 
didn’t care for him too much.” 

“What in the world gave you that 
idea, Willard?” I said. 

The Cardinals didn’t recover their 
poise for two games. That’s the way 
it goes in baseball. Hemus also did a 
slow burn 24 hours later when Broglio 
and McDaniel lost a four-run lead to 
enable us to tie the score in the sev- 
enth. Quietly, I sneaked onto the 
mound to pitch in the eighth. The 
Cardinals threatened, with two outs, 
and George Crowe, the best pinch 
hitter in the league, glared at me 
while I reviewed my last attempt to 
retire him. This time he didn’t get 
around on the high, tight slide ball, 
and I made it to the bench. 

Hutchinson wisely used a pinch 
hitter for me as we scored two runs 
in our half of the eighth. Brooks Law- 
rence wrapped up the game by retir- 
ing three men in a row. I sat motion- 
less in the ninth, watching Lawrence 
save my win. It’s rougher, it seems, 
to wait them out. You sweat almost 
as much sitting down as you would 
pitching for yourself. 

AUGUST 1: The sun was hot in 
the bullpen. We curled a hose on top 
of the bullpen roof, turned the water 
on, and lay across the bench through- 
out the game, sweating in comfort. 
The Crosley Field bullpens are built 
like battlefield bunkers. They’re well 
equipped, with a water fountain, a 
telephone and a long bench against 
the back wall. But you can’t see the 
ball game if you sit down. Of course, 
if you decide to lie down, no one can 
see in, either, to criticize your lack 
of attention. 

The Cubs scored two in the first, 


but we scored seven in the third. Pur- 
key, the pitcher, hit a grand-slam 
home run to cap the rally. We almost 
moved, we were so excited. 

“Your roomie just hit one with the 
bases drunk, Willard,” said King. 

“He always did say he was a good 
hitter,” Schmidt retorted. “I’ll never 
hear the end of this, though.” 

“Why don't you go lay on the grass 
outside, Willard,” I said, “and I’ll 
fan you with a towel like you just 
fainted.” 

“No, no, that’s too far to go in 
this heat. You might wave the towel 
around a while and stir up this air.” 

“It’s a pretty heavy towel,” I 
noted. 

“Let it lay, then,” he said. “Let us 
know how we make out, will ya, 
Clyde?” 

We won. 

AUGUST 7: Midsummer weather 
in San Francisco is comparatively 
cool. The wind, which dies down after 
dusk, had little effect on the Friday 
night game, which Antonelli won 3-2. 
But it picked up velocity in the 
morning, and blew briskly all Satur- 
day afternoon. We scored two in the 
first inning, but Hook walked three 
Giants to start their half, and Hutch 
called for Pena, who got out of the 
inning with a tie ball game. 

We picked up seven more runs in 
the next three innings. Pena gave up 
a homer in the third, and another to 
start the fifth. When he loaded the 
bases, Hutch waved me in. As I took 
my first warmup throw I nearly fell 
off the mound. Another gust of wind 
had caught me off balance. Antonelli 
laughed loudly on the Giant bench. 

Each inning as I walked through 
that wind toward the mound I heard 
myself say, “How can you pitch in 
this park on a day like today? It’s 
ridiculous. You can just throw and 
pray.” My prayers held up well ex- 
cept for two pitches— Alou hit a ball 
halfway up the left-field bleachers, 
and Kirkland hit a home run over the 
back of the right-field bleachers to 
give me the league leadership in long- 
ball throwing. The most encouraging 
advice I could get from my own team- 
mates during my performance came 
from Frank Thomas. “Just hang in 
there, Brosnan,” he called, “we’ll get 
’em somehow.” 

The Giant fans moaned angrily 
whenever I managed to retire the 
side. In the ninth, with two men on, 


they howled for my scalp. Hutchin- 
son sat back in the dugout, apparent- 
ly oblivious to the expected carnage. 
I was too tired or terrified to think 
my way out of trouble, so I threw 
exactly what Bailey called for, hop- 
ing he knew what to do. Brandt, 
pinch-hitting with two out, guessed 
wrong at a curve ball, and Delmore 
called him out. 

I staggered slowly to our bench, 
mopped some sweat from my face, 
wrapped a towel around my neck and 
waited for the official scorer’s deci- 
sion as to who got the win. Pena had 
retired 14 men and given up two runs. 
I’d relieved him with the bases loaded 
and gone on to retire 13 men. Did I 
get a “save” or a win? 

“Winning pitcher, Pena,” came 
from the field microphone. 

, AUGUST 13: Our chances of overtak- 
ing Pittsburgh and finishing in the first 
division were no less remote than the 
pennant chances of the three top con- 
tenders. We had to win all six remain- 
ing games we had with the Pirates. 
The schedule presented a greater 
problem. We had to play five games 
over the weekend after a four-game 
series with Milwaukee. During the 
last of the Brave games, on Thursday 
night, I had an eight-run lead when 
the fifth inning started. Pinch Hitter 
Lee Maye led off for the Braves. I 
had never pitched to Maye before. 
"He’ll be taking one strike anyway,” 
I thought. “Then I’ll try to jam 
him with the slider. It’s working well 
for me.” 

I laid the first pitch right over the 
heart of the plate. Maye hit it into 
center field, and I turned around to 
look at the Milwaukee bench. How 
could Haney let him hit the first 
pitch when he’s eight runs behind? 
It just isn’t done. Avila bunted, a 
move that I expected even less. I 
waited for Bailey to come out from 
behind the plate to field the ball, and 
he waited for me. Avila got a base hit. 

Matthews took three sliders just 
inside, fouled off two others, and then 
walked as I missed with a curve just 
outside. The fans started to grumble, 
and Hutchinson called the bullpen. 
I knew I’d be out of there if I didn’t 
get Aaron. He’d already hit two slid- 
ers right on the nose his first two 
times up. He was also hitting .370, or 
something like that. 

“I’d better waste one slider and 
continued 
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MOUND drama begins as catcher (top), then Hutchinson join Brosnan with bases 
loaded. Of a similar crisis, Brosnan wrote: "A crackling noise brought Hutch out.” 


gamble on him leaning into a hum- 
mer,” I thought. ‘‘If I can jam him 
good on one pitch, I’Ll be able to go 
back to the slider, which is my best 
pitch.” Aaron tomahawked the high 
inside fast ball and bounced it right 
back to me. Bailey took my throw 
to the plate and doubled Aaron at 
first, the grandstand collectively 
breathing a sigh of relief. “Hutch 
has gotta let me stay in here now,” I 
thought. 

Covington fouled off four sliders 
and I tried to outthink him. “He 
can’t be looking for a change now. 
I’ll slip it right by him.” He hit it 
over the center field fence to make 
the score 8-3. 

The tension of the inning plus the 
heat and humidity undermined what- 
ever strength I had left after throw- 
ing 87 pitches, many of them frus- 
tratingly good ones. Pinson homered 
in our fifth, but I had to go back to 
the mound all too quickly. Before the 
inning was over I could feel myself 
“pushing” the ball, and hoping for a 
mediocre swing. Torre popped up a 
high curve that he should have 
creamed, and he cursed so loud he 
woke my brother Mike, who was 
watching the game on television at 
home. 

Avila singled sharply on my next 
pitch, a crackling noise that brought 
Hutchinson to the mound. He said, 
“It’s a hot night. I’m bringing in 
Pena.” 

I showered and poured a bottle of 
rubbing alcohol over me to stop the 
nervous sweating. Pena held the five- 
run lead through the seventh. By 
that time I was driving home to 
watch the end of the game on TV. 
Aaron, Adcock and Logan singled to 
knock Pena out in the ninth. Nuxhall 
got Crandall but gave up a single to 
Lopata and a double to Pafko, and 
the score was 9-8. Lawrence relieved 
Nuxhall and walked Avila to load the 
bases. 

My mother said, “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. A grown man, 
crying about baseball. It’s only a 
game.” 

Lawrence went 3-2 on Mathews 
while I urged him in a hoarse whisper, 
“Don’t walk him, Brooksie. Don’t 
let ’em tie it up. Make him hit the 
ball.” Mathews popped up, to make 
it seem like a game instead of a mo- 
ment of truth. 


AUGUST 14: Hutchinson reminded 
us before the first game of our five- 
game weekend series with Philadel- 
phia that we had a good shot at the 
first division, which could mean $400 
to $500 per man. “That’s worth put- 
ting out a little extra from now on,” 
he said. “We can beat this club 
four out of five games.” 

The first game, at least, was a long 
one. With Pinson and Robinson get- 
ting five hits apiece, we scored 15 runs 
on 23 hits. Lawrence had a four-run 
lead as the Phils batted in the ninth. 
But he couldn’t get the side out. Four 
singles around one strikeout gave the 
Phils two runs. With men on first and 
second, Hutch waved me in to pitch 
to Gene Freese. My record against 
Freese for the year was enough to chill 
any manager’s heart. Hutch may not 
have known it. He said nothing to 
me except, “There’s one out.” 

I took the ball from Lawrence and 
said, “I owe you one.” 


Freese fouled off a high slider as I 
gulped fresh air. “Gotta be more care- 
ful than that,” I said. “Brush him 
back now and go with another slider, 
down and away. Or at least down.” 
Freese jumped at the slider and hit it 
on the ground to Kasko. Kasko tossed 
it to Temple, whose throw to first 
beat Freese to the bag, and we’d won 
it. 

Hutch met me with a strong grip 
and a little smile. “Nice going. How’s 
your arm feel?” 

“It aches. But no more than when 
I was out there.” 

Lawrence joined me at the trainer’s 
table. “We’re even,” I said, as he 
held out his hand. “Don’t shake it 
too hard. It may come off.” 

AUGUST 19: “Better loosen up, 
Jim,” said Cot Deal. “Hutch will 
probably use a hitter for Pena.” 

Stretching my arm gingerly, I heat- 
ed up as Whisenant ran up to bat for 
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Pena. The score stayed at 3-2 against 
us while I pitched the eighth. We 
scored seven runs in the last of the 
eighth, however, with the Dodgers 
using four pitchers to retire the side. 
With an easy win in sight I walked 
out to the mound in the ninth, smil- 
ing. How could I lose this one? 

"We’ll wipe that smile off your 
face,” came loudly from the Dodger 
dugout. 

What vulgar emotion! 

Essegian hit my first pitch into cen- 
ter field for a single. Roseboro pinch- 
hit and I walked him. Hutchinson 
jumped off his chair in the dugout. 
The crowd moaned. “This is ridicu- 
lous,” I thought. "I’d better bear 
down.” 

But it was too late. When I reached 
back for the little extra it wasn’t 
there. I panicked. My slider wouldn’t 
break. I didn’t dare try the change- 
up; the fast ball moved all right, but 
I couldn’t control it. Ron Fairly 
swung at a bad pitch and flied to left. 
Furillo hit for the pitcher. I tried to 
jam him good to move him back from 
the plate, but he hit a soft line drive 
just over Temple’s head. The ball fell 
for a single, the bases were loaded, 
and Gilliam came up to hit. I always 
have trouble with Gilliam. Either I 
lay it in there for him or he doesn’t 
swing. He took a walk. Six runs ahead, 
and I walk a man home! Hutchinson 
stormed out of the dugout. I didn’t 
wait for him to chew me out. Tossing 
the ball at him as we crossed paths, I 
headed for the dugout. But he got at 
me with a contemptuous snarl, "That 
was the worst exhibition I ever saw!” 

Lawrence retired the side on one 
pitch. The Cincinnati radio broad- 
caster said, as I entered the club- 
house, "Well, we’re going to wait now 
and see what the official scorer does 
about declaring the winner of this 
game. Brosnan is the pitcher of rec- 
ord, but Pena pitched outstanding 
ball, and he certainly deserves credit 
for the win more than Brosnan. . . . 
Here’s the announcement. Well, the 
scorer called Brosnan the winner. But, 
I don’t know, the rules should be 
changed to cover situations like this. 
I certainly don’t think justice was 
done.” 

SEPTEMBER 14: The San Francis- 
co papers, agog about the pennant 
race, hardly mentioned our fight with 
the Pirates for fourth place. We had 
continued 
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beaten the Braves on Sunday, and it 
wasn’t until we landed in California 
that we learned the Pirates had also 
won. Our win over the Braves gained 
us nothing in our race. When Hutch- 
inson announced that Brosnan would 
start for the Reds, odds on the game 
jumped to 5 to 2 for Frisco, according 
to reliable cab drivers. “What’s the 
story?” Schmidt said to me. “Is 
Hutch betting on the Giants?” 

I gave him my best nervous sneer, 
and reported to the trainer for a pre- 
game rubdown. Hutchinson’s last 
words were, “Go as far as you can, 
now. We got plenty of help down 
there when you need it.” Not even if 
I need it, but when I need it! We 
didn’t go over the hitters before the 
game. “You’ve pitched against them 
enough,” said Hutch. 

Bressoud took two pitches, then 
half swung at a good slider and 
popped it up. McCovey usually took 
one pitch just to get a look at the 
stuff. I laid a flat slider in for a strike, 
then broke one off on his hands. He 
popped it up. Willie Mays stepped 
into the box, stared at me, popped up 
a jammer that broke his bat, and I 
had lasted one inning. 

Antonelli had a little trouble in 
the second, getting Bailey for a called 
strike on the last out. Bailey screamed 
at the call, and Conlan threw him 
out of the game. Hutchinson charged 
Conlan with having a quick thumb, 
and Jocko threw him out, too. 

I took a long look at Cepeda, the 
fourth Giant hitter. There’s only one 
way to pitch to him, of course. I 
threw him a slider on the outside cor- 
ner for a strike. He leaned over the 
plate looking for another one and 
caught a sinker on his bat handle. 
Cursing in Spanish and shaking his 
hands in pain, he jogged toward first 
as his little fly ball settled into Kas- 
ko’s glove. 

Kirkland ran up to the plate eag- 
erly. My old homer-hitting buddy. 
Six home runs off me in three years. I 
growled a negative growl at Dotter- 
er’s sign. No sir, if Kirkland hits a 
home run off me on this pitch it will 
be from a prone position. Down he 
went. My control was excellent. He 
fouled off the next slider, fouled off a 
curve and fanned on a fast ball right 
under his chin. 

Well, that pitch did it. When a 
pitcher can rid himself of the feeling 
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that he can’t get a certain batter out, 
he knows he’s got good stuff. The 
Giants stared at me for six innings, 
waiting to see Old Broz, Old Nervous 
Broz, start to waver, start to think 
on the mound. They waited in vain. 
Mays, still looking for a slider, caught 
me thinking he might be taking one 
pitch as he had done on his first two 
times at bat. He hit a flat slider over 
the left-field fence. A man is entitled 
to one mistake in a game. 

I didn’t make another. Hutch 
called me into the runway behind our 
dugout at the end of the seventh. He 
said, “Now, I want you to tell me if 
you’re tired. This is the first time 
you’ve gone this far in months.” 
What could I say? “I had a little trou- 
ble getting loose in the last inning,” 
I said. 

“I think you’re tired,” he said final- 
ly. “Let's let Brooks finish it up for 
you.” 

Well now, I thought to myself, 
that’s good enough for me, Hutch. 
My bridge partner and I are unde- 
feated so far this year. Every game 
we’ve both been in, bridge or baseball, 
we’ve won. We had a 3-1 lead. Let’s 
let Brooks finish up. Why not. 

Brooks had nothing but good cards 
left. We won. 

SEPTEMBER 20: We lost both 
games to Pittsburgh. 

The light of our first-division 
dreams flickered on Saturday as the 
Pirates won in 12 innings, 4-3. 

I started the Sunday game. I 
struck out the first Pirate batter. 
Superstition has it that it is bad for a 
pitcher to retire the first batter on a 
strikeout. That’s ridiculous, of course. 
It’s not the first out but the last one 
that you should worry about. 

I didn’t have to worry about the 
last out. I never even saw it. Two 
walks and four singles sent Pirate run- 
ners circling the bases around me. I 
felt like the operator of a merry-go- 
round, with everybody getting a kick 
out of the ride but me. The base hits 
weren’t hit very hard, and the walks 
were unintentional. But four base 
runners scored. The season ended, for 
all practical purposes, at 2 o’clock 
that afternoon. 

“There goes my winning streak,” I 
thought, as Hutch silently took the 
baseball from me and gave it to Wil- 
lard Schmidt. 

“There goes my ERA,” I said to 
myself in the showers. From below 


3.00 it soared to 3.86 in 15 minutes. 

“There goes my salary drive,” I 
thought, as I dressed and left the 
ball park. 

“That’s enough for one year,” I 
hoped. It had been a long season. 

SEPTEMBER 22: Philadelphia beat 
us in a double-header, forever quench- 
ing the aftertaste of our fourth-place 
ambitions. To add to the insult, the 
bus driver hired to drive us to the 
airport for our flight to Cincinnati 
lost his way. He drove through the 
midnight-quiet streets of the city, 
finally reaching a dead end in a rail- 
road yard. A railroad watchman 
asked, in a bewildered voice, “How in 
the world did you ever get that big 
thing in here?” A cab appeared, the 
driver grinning as he inquired if he 
could guide us back to the highway. 
Hutchinson hired him immediately. 

We won both games in Cincinnati 
during the final weekend, ending the 
season on a positive note and almost 
bringing a smile to Hutchinson’s face. 
On the last day of the season, base- 
ball is a game that professionals really 
do play; it no longer seems like work 
to them. It is virtually impossible for 
a ballplayer to convince himself that 
he will never play the game again. On 
the last day of the season, baseball, 
truly, is in his blood. 

I stuffed my glove into a duffel bag 
and picked up the last shirt from my 
locker. That final look at the empty 
locker brings no smile to a ballplay- 
er’s face. On the last day there really 
is not much tangible evidence of the 
sweat, the tears, the applauding 
cheers of the season past that a ball- 
player can take with him. A bagful of 
gloves, shoes and jock straps; a fistful 
of clippings and fan mail, a line of 
statistics following his name in the 
record book. I’d already used my line: 
Brosnan, James Patrick, Cincinnati, 
Won 8, Lost 3, ERA 3.36. 

Gabe Paul offered me the contract 
that I was after, and I signed it. 
Shoving two World Series tickets into 
my jacket pocket next to the 1960 
contract, I made the rounds of the 
room, saying my au revoirs. Hutchin- 
son was last in my tour of the club- 
house. He looked up from the trunk 
into which he had packed his equip- 
ment, shoved a huge bear paw at me, 
and said, “Good luck. You did a good 
job for me. Have a good winter.” And 
he almost smiled. I thanked him and 
went home. end 



See the Phil Silvers Special — CBS-TV, Thursday, June 30 

It’s all a matter of Humulus Lupulus * 

*Humulus lupulus means hops and hops mean flavor. Red Cap Ale is laced with 
more of those tangy, aromatic hops so Red Cap gives you more flavor. It’s a bold, 
brawny, body-full brew with a taste you remember. Try Red Cap Ale and see. 

The. Best Breus in the World come from Carling • red cap ale • black label beer 




it’s a pretty cool customer who can’t warm up to this wagon ! 


Where else will you find a wagon that adapts so handily and handsomely to almost anything you want to do? Whether 
you're toting a noisy tribe of youngsters to a Fourth of July picnic or just heading off by yourself with nothing but a 
cargo of summer breezes frolicking between you and the roll-down rear window, these new Chevrolets are beautifully, 
dutifully built to suit your needs. You have your choice of five wagon models with the widest seating, widest cargo 
area and widest selection of engines and transmissions in the low-price field. Check your dealer and see how con- 
venient he can make it for you (and your budget) to be in one by vacation time. 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% smaller transmission tun nel. 
Pride-pleasing style ( combines good looks with good sense). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon). 

Shift-free Turboglide*— Chevy’s the only car in its field with an 
automatic transmission that eliminates even a hint of a shift. 

* Optional al extra cost. 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy’s famed ever-faithful dependability). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of newly 
designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise). 

Quicker stopping Safety- Master brakes 
(specially designed for long lining wear). 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 

Detroit 2, Michigan 




There's no new car like a '60 Chevrolet. The 9-Passenger Kingswood Station Wagon. 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


boating— COAST GUARD ACADEMY, nation- 
al collegiate sailing championship, with 210 points, 
Detroit. Runner-up: Princeton, 201 points. 

BOXING BOXINCs dirty business was stirring 
again — this time in Washington, where Kefauver 
Committee heard Jake LuMotta, bull-necked, 
onetime middleweight champion, blandly admit 
what everyone has suspected for almost 13 years. 
Shrugging oil reported threats by underworld, 
Jake confessed he took “standing dive" for Man- 
ager Blinky Palermo’s fighter, Billy Fox I now in 
New York State mental hospital !, in Madison 
Square Garden on Nov. 14, 1947 in return for title 
shot with Marcel Cerda n '*t'e page J.O after turn- 
ing down earlier §100,000 bribe to throw light. 
CARLOS ORTIZ. Puerto Rican-born New York- 
er, snaked left jabs through weaving defense of 
stumpy Italian Challenger Duilio Loi. won 1 5- 
round split decision to retain junior welterweight, 
title, San Francisco. 

FISHING— CLUB NAUTICO, San Juan, Interna- 
tional Blue Marlin Tournament, with 1.176J4 
pounds and 1,421 points, Uatteras, N.G. Indivi- 
dual winner: ESTEBAN lCHILO> BIRD, 
Puerto Rico, with two catches totaling 735 pounds 
and 919 points. 

FOOTBALL AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
angrily flexed its brand-new muscles, hopefully 
filed $10-million antitrust suit against NFL in 
Washington's Federal District Court. Complaint 
charged NFL with conspiring to monopolise pro 
football by harassing AFL members, threatening 
players and coaches with blacklisting and invad- 
ing AFL territory, also sought to have recently 
awarded NFL Dallas franchise 'in competition 
with new league's Texans i withdrawn. Meanwhile, 
more immediate interleague battle was being 
waged in Los Angeles, where Federal District Court 
finally ruled in favor of AFL's Houston Oilers in 
their light to keep star Halfback Billy Cannon, 
who had also signed with NFL's Los Angeles 
Rams. Judge William J. Lindherg decided the 
Ram contracts were invalid. 

gliding HEINZ HUTH, Germany, at 51 oldest 
competitor, accumulated 5,619.1 points for stand- 
ard title; RUDOLFO HOSSINGER, Argentina, 
won open title with 5,102.9 points, world gliding 
championships, Cologne. 

golf ARNOLD PALMER, Ligonier, Pa. pro, 
trailing by seven strokes going into final round, 
shot amazing 65, won U.S. Open with 230 for 72 
holes, Denver, 

BETSY RAWLS, Spartanburg, S.C., Cosmopoli- 
tan Open, with 208 for 54 holes, Rocklon, III. 

HARNESS RACING COUNTESS ADIOS, only fil- 
ly in $65,245 Cane Pace at Yonkers (N.Y.) Race- 
way, turned out to be a brazen hussy. Stepping 
boldly to front under urging drive by Del Miller, 
I he Countess repulsed Bet t ingTimeby 1 J-j lengths, 
won race in world record f for 3-year-old pacers) 
2:08 for 1 1. 16 miles. 

RAPID TRANSIT: $25,765 Bronx Filly Pace for 
3-year-olds, 1 1 16 m., by nose over Dream Girl, 
in 2:12 4/5, Yonkers. Hugh Bell, driver. 

HORSE RACING The late Aly Khan's stable con- 
tinued extraordinary streak of success on Euro- 
pean tracks. At Chantilly, CHARLOTTES- 
VILLE moved resolutely under firm hands of Aus- 
sie George Moore to win $86,24(1 French Derby. At 
Ascot, French-bred VENTURE cantered home 
easily in first-day St. James's Palace Stakes: 
SHESHOON, frisky 4-year-old chestnut colt, gal- 
loped into lead in last furlong, finished 1 J-j lengths 
ahead of Exar in $30,600 Ascot. Gold Cup. To add 
to international flavor, American-owned horses 
scored unprecedented triple on second day at As- 
cot. U.S. Ambassador Jock Whitney’s PERSIAN 
ROAD won Bessborough Handicap; Winston 
Guest's BARBARESQUE took Coronation Cup; 
New York Businessman Phil King's SMALL 
SLAM ran off with Royal Hunt Cup. 

AMBER MORN: $59,400 Bowling Green H.. 
1 !-j m„ by neck over Dunce, in 2:29 1 5, Belmont 
Park. Pete Anderson up. 

BAGDAD: $64,350 Inglewood H., 1 1 16 m., by 
1 length over Sea Orbit, in 1:40 4. 5, Hollywood 
Park. Willie Shoemaker up. 

RUN FOR NURSE: $47,350 Chicagoan H„ 1 m.. 
by neck over Heroshogala, in 1:34 4/5, Washing- 
ton Park. Ken Church up. 

VICTORIA PARK: $45,950 Leonard Richards 
St., 1 1/8 m., by 5 lengths over Tompion, in 
track record 1:47 2/5, Delaware Park. Bill Har- 
lack up. 


MOTOR SPORTS— JACK BRABHAM. Australia, 
took charge early, jazzed his Cooper along at av- 
erage 133.393 mph and drove 314.7 miles in 
2:21:37.3 to win Belgium Grand Prix at Francor- 
champ, the season’s longest and most tragic race. 
Two drivers, Britain’s Chris Bristow and Alan 
Stacey, were killed during race: two others, Brit- 
ain’s daring Stirling Moss and Mike Taylor, suf- 
fered serious injuries in practice spin crashes day* 

JOE LEE JOHNSON, Chattanooga, averaged 
107.752 mph in I960 Chevrolet, won first world 
600-mile stock car race and $25,650 before 78,000 
at Charlotte, N.C. 

HARRY CARTER. Litchfield, Conn., 75-mile 
Vanderbilt Cup Race for Formuln Junior cars, in 
Fiat-powered Stanguellini, with 74.95-mph aver- 
age, West bury, N.V. 

AUGIE PABST. Milwaukee, 140-mile feature, in 
Scarab, with 85.54-mph average. International 
June Sprints. Road America, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
DICK MANN, El Sobranle, Calif., 100-mile na- 
tional motorcycle championship race, with 58.8- 
mph average, Laconia, N.H. 

rowing— CALIFORNIA, stroked by Don Mar- 
tin. floated along with pack, made determined 
bid with less than mile to go, heat Navy (by 1 '■$ 
lengths), Washington (by 1 !■/ lengths) in 15:57 for 
3 miles in IRA regatta. Lake. Onondaga, Syracuse 

HARVARD, stroked by Perry Boyden, led from 
start, left Yale seven lengths behind on way to 
19:41 clocking for 4 miles on Thames at New 
London, Conn., earned shot at Olympic trials in 
Syracuse next month. Cantabs also won jayvee, 
freshman races, swept river against Yule for first 
time since 1951. 

soccer KILMARNOCK, Scotland, over N.Y. 
Americans, 3-1, to win International League first 
section title with 4-0-1 record and 9 points, Jer- 


tennis CHRIS TRUMAN, Britain, over Karen 
Hanfze, U.S., 6-4. 6-3. women’s singles; ANDRES 
GIMENO, Spain, over Rod Emerson, Australia, 
8-6, 6-3, men’s singles, London grass courts cham- 

DON RUBELL, CORN ELL. over Wayne Adams, 
Randolph Macon, 6-4, 6-2, 6-3, for his second 
singles title; GORDON AYDELOTT and JTM 
BEGGS. Dartmouth, over teammates Ron Picket 
and Larry Holden, 6-3, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3, for doubles 
title, eastern intercollegiate championships, Ham- 

track & field KANSAS, led by double winner 
CHARLIE TIDWELL lot) meters in 10.2, 200 
meters in 20.8). CLIFF CUSHMAN 1400-meter 
hurdles in 50.8;, BILL ALLEY (meet record 268 
feet 9 inches in javelin i, piled up 50 points, easily 
beat USC (37 points! for second straight NCAA 
title, Berkeley, Calif. Other record breakers: Il- 
linois' GEORGE KERR. 1:46.4 in 800 meters; 
Oregon’s DYROL BURLESON. 3:44.2 in 1,500 
meters; San Jose State's CHARLIE CLARK. 
9:01.1 ill 3,000-meter steeplechase; Houston’s 
AL LAWRENCE. 14:19.8 in 5,000 meters; USC’s 
LUTHER HAYES, 50 feet 11 Uj inches in hop, 
step and jump, and DALLAS LONG, 61 feet 9 
inches in shotput; Boston U.'s JOHN LAWLOR, 
209 feet 2 inches in hammer throw, and JOHN 
THOMAS, 7 feet in high jump. 

GLENN DAVIS took on testing field in 440- 
yard hurdles, was pushed to 49.9 clocking, fastest 
of year, by University of New Mexico’s Dick 
Howard and Northeast Louisiana's Don Slyron, 
who were caught in 50.1, at Albuquerque (N. 
Mra. i Jayccc tnvilaiionai. Other winners: PAR- 
RY O'BRIEN, who beat Dave Davis with 62- 
foot 11 1/ inch heave in shotput ; Occidental’s JOE 
FAUST, who leaped 6 feet 1 1 J-$ inches to break 
own U.S. freshman record. 

IRA DAVIS. Philadelphia Pioneer Club, skit- 
tered 52 feet 6 inches (world record: 54 feet 9 k, 
inches), set U.S. record for hop, step and jump. 
New York. 

MILEPOSTS: DIED: JIMMY BRYAN, 33, cigar- 
chomping, heavy-footed racing driver from Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., master of dirt tracks, three-time na- 
tional driving champion (1954, 1956, 1957), win- 
ner of first Miglia de Monza in 1957 and Indian- 
apolis "500" in 1958; when car skidded and 
flipped on first lap of 100-mile race, at Lang- 
horne. Pa. 

DIED: BETTY O’BRIEN, 38, wife of Harness 
Driver-Trainer Joe O'Brien, high-spirited, pop- 
ular figure at trotting meets for 15 years; of brain 
tumor, following operat ion, in New York. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 — Douqlcs Fulton: 8 — Central Press: 9 — Peter Whit- 
ney, Iowa Girls' High School Athlet e Union. Rich Clark- 
son-Topeka Capitol Journal, Chuckformer, A. E. Wool* 
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Yashica Y16 

the amazing little camera 

. . . that was born to go places and do 
things. Makes incredibly sharp, big pic- 
tures— and color slides, too. Fits poaket 
or purse— fast and easy to use. 

Only $34.95 with wrist-strap and case. 
Complete Gift Kit only $46.95, includes; 
camera, strap, case, flash unit, filters and 
film. At your photo dealer, or write; 

(J) YASHICA INC. 234 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 1, N.Y. 

IN CANADA: ANGL0PH0T0 LTD., MONTREAL 8, P.0. 



DISCOVERED 

a way to beat 

ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


> 


"ENZACTIN" 


New proved therapy offers 
self-regulating action! 

“ENZACTIN” quickly acts 
against the most stubborn, 
difficult cases of Athlete's Foot. 
Potent Contains triacetin, a powerful, 

applications skin-gentle fungus killer, 

pending "ENZACTIN” is self-regulating: 

active when fungus is present, 
inactive when the condition 
clears up. No irritation from 
over-treatment. Here is a sure 
step to foot comfort, foot health. 
Available at fine drug stores. 




3 forms of "ENZACTIN * 

CREAM IN TUBES ... for all-purpose, soothing relief 
PRESSURE SPRAY. . . for quick, convenient application 
POWDER "PUFFER" ... for comfortable all-day reliel 


Ayerst Laboratories, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 6021 


spouts n.i.usTitATKD June J? , 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by ROGER WILLIAMS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Hitting (30 runs in three games) flat- 
tened the Giants for the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates, and pitching (four runs in two 
games) stopped the Dodgers, as Pitts- 
burgh opened up a four-game lead. The 
high-riding Pirates made no late trades. 
Explained General Manager Joe Brown: 
“We’re sound enough to make it interest- 
ing all season long. Changing things now 
would be dangerous.” But one Pirate reg- 
ular said, “A long relief pitcher would 
help us.” San Francisco Giants' Owner 
Horace Stoneham, choking on the bile of 
four straight losses, made the expected 
move: he fired Manager Bill Rigney. “We 
were being outhustled,” said Stoneham. 
“I’ve been thinking about a change for 
some time.” Surprise replacement was 
Chief Scout Tom Sheehan, 66, who will 
manage club for “two or three weeks, pos- 
sibly the rest of the year, possibly next 
year.” Lew Burdette’s pitching helped 
lift the Milwaukee Braves to within a 
game of second place. Burdette won two 
complete games, including a 94-pitch 
shutout over the Cardinals. Manager Dres- 
sen clucked happily over the fine work of 
lefty George Brunet (five hits, 12 strike- 
outs in 10 2/3 innings). Said Dressen: 
“Brunet throws as hard as any pitcher 
on our staff, maybe harder.” The revived 
SL Louis Cardinals moved smartly into 
the first division. Bonus rookie Ray Sa- 
decki, pounded in five previous starts, 
three-hit Cincinnati for the Cards’ first 
shutout of the season. The Cincinnati 
Reds, bulging with sluggers, fell into 
the worst hitting slump in either league. 
The Reds got just 36 hits in six games, 
lost them all. So General Manager Gabe 


TEAM LEADERS: HOME RUNS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NY Maris 19 

Balt Gentile 7 

Clev Held 12 

Oet Colavito 10 

Chi Minoso 7 

Wash Lemon 17 

KC Siebern 7 

Bos Williams 8 


Mantle 

Hansen 

Piersall 

Maxwell 

Allison 

Wertz 


14 2 tied with 8 

7 Brandt 6 

8 Romano 6 

10 2 tied with 6 

6 2 tied with 5 

9 Battey 8 

6 4 tied with 4 

6 2 tied with 5 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitt Skinner 9 

SF Cepeda 13 

Mil Mathews 14 

StL Boyer 17 

Cin Robinson 11 

LA Snider 9 

Chi Banks 17 

Phil Del Greco 5 


Mazeroski 8 
McCovey 11 
Aaron 13 
Spencer 9 
McMillan 8 
Demeter 9 
Thomas 13 
3 tied with 4 


Stuart 7 
2 tied with 10 
Crandall 10 
White 8 
Pinson 7 
Moon 8 

Will 4 

4 tied with 3 


Paul packed disappointing rookie Tony 
Gonzalez (.212) and Lee Walls off to 
the Phils in exchange for ex-Red Wally 
Post and Harry Anderson. The Los An- 
geles Dodgers, who had won four out of 
five, were quickly curdled by the Pirates, 
2-1 and 4-3. Danny McDevitt blew that 
second game after leading 3-0 with two 
out and none on in the ninth. Plagued 
by mental and mechanical errors on the 
field, the Chicago Cubs almost made a 
strategic slip as well. They tried to trade 
away reliever Don Elston, failed, then 
saw Elston win one game, save another. 
The Philadelphia Phillies marched re- 
lentlessly toward a 100-loss season. Man- 
ager Mauch replaced weak-hitting (.164) 
Shortstop Joe Koppe with hot-prospect 
Ruben Amaro, shuddered as Amaro man- 
aged but one hit in his first 14 at bats. 

Standings: Pitt 37-21, SF 34-26, Mil 30-23, StL 

29-30, Cm 29-31 , LA 27-31, Chi 23-31. Phil 21-37 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Maris, NY (.346) 
Minoso. Chi (.305) 
Allison. Wash (.310) 
Mantle. NY (.269) 
Hansen, Balt (.277) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Clemente, Pitt (.338) 
Mays. SF (.336) 
Skinner. Pitt (.326) 
Banks. Chi (.275) 
Hoak, Pitt (.271) 

* Derived by a 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In* Produced 

41 29 70 

38 31 69 

39 26 65 

49 15 64 

25 37 62 

39 41 80 

48 31 79 

45 31 76 

37 34 71 

49 21 70 


ubtracting HRs from RBls 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The New York Yankees went from weird 
to wonderful and wound up in first place. 
They glided past the Athletics on six- 
hitters by Bob Turley and Jim Coates, 
outsparkled the White Sox again with 
four straight victories in Chicago. Cletis 
Boyer, installed at third, fielded neatly 
and hit two home runs. The Baltimore 
Orioles rebounded from a losing home 
stand to beat the Indians and Tigers on 
the road. Jack Fisher, thriving under 
Manager Richards’ sharp-eyed guidance, 
pitched his fifth strong game in a row, 
while Hoyt Wilhelm worked faultlessly 
as both a starter and reliever. “With 
pitching like that,” observed Detroit 
Manager Dykes, “you gotta think the 
Orioles are for real.” Infield injuries forced 
the Cleveland Indians into desperate ma- 
neuvers. Manager Gordon moved heavy- 
handed Outfielder Harvey Kuenn, a one- 



sl ashing hitters Dick Groat, Roger 
Maris pressed the batting leaders. Groat 
had 13 for 28, Maris two HRs, 11 RBIs. 


time plumber at shortstop, to third base, 
returned aching Second Baseman Johnny 
Temple to the bench. In another sur- 
prise ploy, Gordon began pinch-hitting 
for slumping slugger Woodie Held. The 
Detroit Tigers won three tight ball games, 
which set the ever-optimistic Detroit 
press and public to dreaming of a pennant. 
No dreamer, Manager Dykes snapped 
up Clem Labine to bolster his bullpen, 
benched fair-haired A1 Kaline (.228) after 
one hit in 26 at bats, no home runs in 
22 games. The sagging Chicago White Sox 
leaned heavily on the superb relief pitch- 
ing of Gerry Staley. The 39-year-old Sta- 
ley, who has worked in nearly half of Chi- 
cago’s games, leads the team in victories, 
leads the league in ERA. Both Camilo 
Pascual and Pedro Ramos failed, but the 
Washington Senators found a new stalwart 
— muscular young Dan Dobbek. Bidding 
for a regular outfield job, Dobbek hit 
three home runs in consecutive at bats. 
The Kansas City Athletics staved off a fan 
uprising by not trading top pitcher Bud 
Daley to the Yanks. Next night, in either 
appreciation or anger, Daley stopped New 
York on four hits, as KC beat Whitey 
Ford for the first time in 14 tries. Unper- 
turbed by the change in managers, Bos- 
ton Red Sox titan Ted Williams hit his 
500t.h home run, then his 501st. Fleet 
Willie Tasby, obtained from the Orioles 
for Gene Stephens, went 6 for 14, took 
over the leadoff spot. 

Standings. NY 33-22, Balt 37-25, Clev 30-25, Det 

29-27. Chi 30-29, Wash 25-30, KC 23-35, Bos 21-35 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NY Coates 
Balt Brown 
Clev Perry 
Det Lary 
Chi Staley 
Wash Pascual 
KC Daley 
Bos Monbouquette 


7-0 Ditmar 5-3 

6- 2 Estrada 6-2 

7- 2 Bell 6-5 

6- 6 Sisler 4-2 

7- 2 Pierce 5-3 

7-4 Woodeshick 3-1 

9-2 Hall 5-2 

5-6 Fornieles 4-1 


Barber 

Grant 

Sunning 

Shaw 

Stobbs 

Johnson 


4- 1 

5- 3 
4-2 

4- 3 

5- 6 

3- 2 
2-5 

4- 6 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitt Law 
SF Jones 
Mil Burdette 
StL Jackson 
Cin Hook 
LA Pod res 


10-2 Friend 
9-5 McCormick 
7-2 Buhl 
9-6 Broglio 
6-5 Purkey 
6-5 Williams 
6-7 Elston 
3-1 Short 


8-3 Face 5-3 

8-3 Sanford 6-3 

6-3 Pizarro 4-2 

4- 2 Duliba 4-3 

5- 3 O'Toole 4-6 

5-1 Sherry 5-4 

4-3 Ellsworth 3-3 

3-2 Conley 3-3 


Boxed statistics through Saturday, June Id 


78 


SPORTS 


USTRATED June 27, 1960 



Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


CATCALLS 

Sirs: 

I was glad to see that takeout on the 
cats, pegged on Aikane and Rudy Choy 
by Carleton Mitchell (The Cats Squelch 
the Catcalls, June 6). 

I, for one, hope to see the cats, handi- 
capped on the basis of each other and sub- 
scribing to safety rules set up by veterans 
like Rudy Choy, Woody Brown, et al. 
sail as a class to Honolulu and under the 
auspices of Transpac. 

Chip Cleary 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The person who deserves chief credit 
for making our ideas about catamarans 
work is Ken Murphy, owner of Aikane. 
Without his willingness to try some new 
ideas at the risk of an expensive failure, 
none of us designers of ocean-going cata- 
marans would be able, at this time, to 
point to worthwhile achievements in 
ocean racing. 

Rudy Choy 

Costa Mesa, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Can you tell me where I might be able 
to obtain plans for an 18-, 20- or 24- 
foot catamaran? 

Fred G. Hanson 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

• Plans for day-sailing catamarans 
may be obtained from the Amateur 
Yacht Research Society, c/o Walter 
Bloemhard, 143 Glen Street, Glen 
Cove, N.Y. or from Robert B. Harris, 
MacLear & Harris, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Plans for cruis- 
ing cats from: Rudy Choy, 2579 Ox- 
ford Lane, Costa Mesa, Calif, or 
Woodbridge P. Brown, Honolulu, 
Hawaii.— ED. 

SPANISH AS SHE IS SPOKE 

Sirs: 

Re your story, The Sa-fra-seeko Kid 
(May 23) —how come a guy who was born 
and reared to speak Spanish can’t pro- 
nounce a Spanish name? How does your 
sharp-eared Roy Terrell pronounce San 
Francisco? 

Robert McLocklin 

New York City 

• Texan Terrell calls it Frisco. —ED. 

HIGH COST OF HELL-RAISING 

Sirs: 

Shame on Sports Illustrated and 
Walter Bingham for stating that a bush- 
er like Jack Meyer has outdone Babe 
Ruth ( The Dalton Gang Rides Again, 
June 13). Meyer’s recent fine amounted 


to 8.6 'y of his year’s salary. When Ruth 
was fined $5,000 it represented 9.6% of 
his year's salary, since in 1925, the year 
he was assessed this fine, he made $52,- 
000, not the $80,000 with which Mr. 
Bingham credited him. 

John McCormack 

Dallas 

MIDDLEWEIGHT RABBIT? 

Sirs: 

Regarding the Robinson-Pender fight 
(The Death of a King, June 20): the de- 
cision was sickening. Pender’s "rabbit- 
punching” tactics alone would have been 
enough to lose him the fight. In the entire 
fight Pender didn’t land more than seven 
or eight clean blows and, of these, the 


WATER UNDER THE BRIDGE? 

Sirs: 

With the completion of the Glen Can- 
yon Dam, you say, Rainbow Bridge “is 
due for a dunking” (Scorecard, June 
6). Having been a half owner of Rainbow 
Lodge for over 20 years and having kept 
open and operated the trail to the bridge 
for much of that time, I want to set you 
straight on this matter. 

At the first filling of the dam, the high- 
water mark would be at a point some 25 
feet below the buttresses of the bridge, 
but if history repeats itself, as I am sure 
it will, the upper reaches of Glen Canyon 
Dam, including all of the side canyons, 


best were only fair; his only effective 
blows were landed in the clinch to the 
back of Robinson’s neck. Robinson, 
though not as good as in his prime, was 
visibly the better fighter. 

I think a slight alteration in the name 
of the title would be apropos. Say to 
‘‘middleweight wrestling champion” or 
maybe just “middleweight rabbit.” 

Brian “T” Wolf 

Sepulveda, Calif. 

Sirs: 

From all those “rabbit punches” I’d 
say Robinson will be bald in the back 
of his head. 

L. R. Toburen 

Burbank, Calif. 


will become so dammed up with silt that 
in normal times the water itself will sel- 
dom reach that high. 

Barry Gold water 
U.S. Senator from Arizona 
Washington, D.C. 

• The dam’s opponents contend that 
the beauty of the canyon beneath 
the natural bridge “will be spoiled by 
the white zone that is left when the 
high water of a reservoir in this area 
recedes. Once the water in the reser- 
voir goes up and recedes, the stain 
is there forever.” — ED. 



RAINBOW BRIDGE SOARS 309 FEET ABOVE AREA WHICH GLEN CANYON DAM WILL FLOOD 
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NEW 

DUNLOP 


Supe/i 7flax/li 



The NEW Dunlop Super Maxfli is the 
most consistently playable golf ball ever 
made — on tee, fairway, rough and green 
of every hole on the course. 

No ball outdrives it, none flies more 
accurately from your iron, none putts 
truer. And no other ball will stay as 
"pro shop white" . . . hole after hole. 

The NEW Super Maxfli owes its dis- 
tance and accuracy to its two-stage con- 
trolled winding and unique Energy-Bank 
liquid center. Its gleaming whiteness is 
guarded by a resilient armor of the tough- 
est, whitest finish yet devised — chem- 
ically bonded to the prime balata cover. 

New distance, new accuracy, new last- 
ing whiteness ... all are new reasons why 
you'll never know how good you are 
until you play a NEW Super Maxfli. 


Sold only in pro shops . . . 
and unconditionally guaranteed under the 
Dunlop Bond of Master Craftsmanship. 



500 Fifth Ave. • New York 36, N. Y. 


Pat on the Back 



MADELINE MIYAMOTO 


‘Think’ 


H ow does a 10-year-old girl be- 
come so fascinated with fencing 
that she bullies her mother into find- 
ing her a coach? With Madeline Mi- 
yamoto, an Angeleno of Japanese an- 
cestry, it was by watching Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. cut and slash his way 
through a television rerun of one of 
his old movies. Today, eight years 
after watching that memorable late 
movie, Madeline is one of the out- 
standing fencers in the U.S. A fresh- 
man at New Jersey’s Fairleigh Dick- 
inson University, Madeline swept 
through 51 bouts in dual meet com- 
petition without a loss this season, 


took the women’s Intercollegiate 
Fencing Association individual cham- 
pionship. Madeline is a diminutive 
girl and has the natural advantage 
of being left-handed. 

For Madeline fencing is something 
of an intellectual exercise. “It is rath- 
er like chess,” she explains. “You 
have to think out your strategy, an- 
ticipate your opponent’s reaction and 
develop effective countermoves, all 
in advance.” Madeline will have a 
chance to win a trip to the Rome 
Olympics by placing among the first 
five women in the national champion- 
ships in New York City next week. 



Sheriff nabs notorious 
TANK 


“Sheriff,” the deputy cried. “We lose more ban- 
dits this-away. Either your big car runs out of gas, 
or it's too wide for the pass. Let's change." 



So they slipped through the pass and cornered 
the bandits. “Reckon Rambler is easiest to han- 
dle in tight spots," said the deputy. "Never rat- 
tles thanks to Single-Unit* construction." 



Suddenly they were surrounded by 
an Indian- “How," said he, "about-um 
foreign-type U. S. car?” “We'd flat- 
ten our 20-gallon hats with them pint- 
size doors,” said the deputy. 



Away they went — sheriff, deputy and 
four 6-foot bandits — with hatroom, 
holster room, bootroom for all. "Ram- 
bler’s Texas-size,” said the deputy. 



Then, in a cloud of dust, with the 
speed of light, came a lone Rambler, 
with big car room and comfort, small 
car economy and handling ease. 
"Rescued!" said the deputy. 



And in no time at all, the sheriff won 
the West in his 1960 Rambler — 
saved hundreds of dollars on price, 
gas, resale value. You can do like- 
wise at your Rambler dealer's. 


* Pioneered by American Motors 


RAMBLER 


First to understand and meet 
America’s new motoring needs 





Average temperature of 
Old Gold Spin Filter smoke 
is a pleasant 78 degrees 


AND the cooler the smoke 
. . . the better the taste ! 



the best, taste jet in a filter cigarette 

FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES-THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 
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TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF TOBACCO EXPERIENCE 


